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In and Around New York 


Church Attendance 

Those who have been closely watching the 
attendance at the churches through July 
say that fewer people go this summer than 
last. At the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church Mr. Campbell Morgan has been draw- 


ing large congregations, but not so great as | 


last year. Similar conditions are found at 
other churches and the cause is hard to deter- 
mine, for the weather has been so cool that 
many who would otherwise have gone to the 
summer resorts are }et in town. 
August provide excellent preachers in the 
churches that will be cpen. Broadway Tab- 
ernecle will have Dr. George F. Pentecost. 
At Fifth Avenue Mr. Ross and Mr. Swift, 
English friends of Mr. Morgan, will be heard. 
Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church will have 
Dr. William S. Swenson of Glasgow, Scotland, 
in its pulpit, ard at the union services of five 
Harlem churches, including Pilgrim Congre- 
gational, Dr. Smith of Richmond, Va., Dr. 
Iiunter of Chieago and Dr. Poteat of Phila- 
delphia will be heard 


Rapid Transit for Brooklyn 

The New York underground rapid transit 
system is to be extended to the borough of 
Brooklyn, the route of the extension being 
down Broadway from the post office to the 
Battery, under the East River to the foot of 
Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, up that street to 
the Brooklyn Borough Hail, whence the tun- 
nel will follow Fulton Street and Flatbush 
Avenue to the Long Island Railroad station. 
The contract for the construction of the ex- 
tension was given to the Belmont-McDonald 
syndicate, which is building other sections 
of the rapid transit system. The Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company sought the contract, 
bidding %8,C00,000 for the work. The success- 
ful bidders agree to do the same work for 
$3,000,000, on condition that they be given the 
privilege of operating the system when built. 
New Yorkers are proud of the tardy enter- 
prise which is to give them ultimately an 
adequate interborough transit system, but 
many of them sigh when they read of new 
buildings and tunnels, realizing the truth of 
the saying of Max O’Rell, that ‘‘ New York is 
a place where the btreets are never down and 
the buildings never up.’ 


Dr. Meredith Improving 

Dr. Meredith, who with Mrs. Meredith is 
spending the summer at the Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium, is greatly improvedin health. His 
friends hope to hear him several times in the 
Tompkins Avenue pulpit before his pastorate 
terminates, Jan. 1. Nothing has been done 


by the pulpit committee toward the selection | 
of his successor, but Dr. Raymond of Union | 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


| A STUDY OF PROSE FICTION. By Bliss Perry. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By William Edward Simonds. 
MASTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
(Translated.) $1.00 
MASTERPIECES OF LATIN LITERATURE. 
(Translated.) $1.00, net. 
THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. 45 cts., net. 
By Florence Holbrook. 
1 Recent Success. 

OUR COUNTRY’S STORY. By Eva March Tappan. 

An Elementary History of the United States 
65 cts., net. 

lescriptive Circulars Free uj ipplication. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
New York Chicago 


, net. 


Boston 


CHURCH HYMNS(| For TENT, OUTDOOR, & 
and GOSPEL SONGS | UNION MEETINGS. 
Music Edition, 25 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 











Religious Notices 


iastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
thie he ading at ten cents a line 


Re igin ous and ecc 
tc.,p hed » 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Vbject: to 
improve the moral and socia) condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; a notes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for 
yrag reg the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 
ife Boa 
“Geateiwulions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. ig ot gl DDARD, 5 
Rev. W. C. ITT, Secre’a 
W. HALL Ropes. Pre eCasUr 


oute ¢ oing vessels, 
Friend and 


ident. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








For Sale at a bargain, in Auburndale, near Woodland 
Park Hotel and Lasell Seminary, in best neighborhood, 
an estate containing house and barn and about two acres 
of land, with shade and fruic trees. Must sell at once. 
Address G., 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 


Wanted a small fruit and pi oultry farm in or near 

some pleasant village in Southern New Hampshire or 

Eastern Massachusetts. Send full description, lowest 

cash price, and if possible photog: ~ of tmildings, to 
tev. Edgar Warren, Wolfboro, N. 


To Rent during August, modern furnished house, 
eight rooms, bathroom, piazza, flower and vegetable 
gardens, in quiet suburb. on electric line, thirty miles 
from Boston, near railroad station and post office, ex- 
tensive view. Rev. Charles Clark, Ward Hill, Mass, 


A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Parables, 


The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Marcus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80. We now havea 
new edition, twe volumes bound in one, making a 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pastor 
and Bible teacher needs. 











Historic Boston 


is doubtless the best guide to Boston 
and its suburbs ever issued. Has 
good maps and about 100 illustra- 


3] SIGHT-SEEING 
TOURS#* 
AROUND 
THE 
HUB 


tions. 


Old residents find things in 
it they are glad to know and visitors 


by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


Paper, 25 cts., postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, Il4 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Two Valuable Sets 
For Bible Students and 
Teachers 


THE EXPOMTORS 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


25 Vols. 
Formerly in 49 vols., at $74.50. 


Our Special Price, 


$25.00 Net. 


This is a very valuabe commentary, 
covering the entire Bible, and discussing 
its subjec'-matter in the light of mcdern 
scholarship. 

It differs widely from the old-fashioned 
commentary, the treatment being broader 
and less technical, and with the leading 
thought or practical teaching prominently 
brought out, relatively little space being 
devoted to minute textual criticism. 

A glance at the names of the writers in 
this series is evidence of the scholarship 
and literary value of this great work. 
The list includes ALEXANDER MAc- 
LAREN, Marcus Dops, W. G. BLAIKIF, 
GEORGE ADAM Situ, R. F. Horron, 
JAMES DENNEY, W. F. ADENEY, Arch- 
deacon F. W. Farrar, W. MILLIGAN, 
and others ¢qually well known for their 
devout scholarship, the entire series being 
edited by Dr. W. R. Nicou. 

The edition we now offer is well printed, 
on good paper, from the same plates as the 
origina) edition, bound in wine colored 
cloth, with gilt title, and the set boxed 
for safe shipment. The set can be sent 
either from Boston or Chicago, as may be 
most expeditious and economical. Vol- 
umes of the old edition taken in exchange 
if desired. 

The Expositor’s Bible is controlled by 
us for the Congregational trade. 


Ir CunninehamGeikie's 
WOrkS, 13 Vols 


Hours with the Bible. 


6 vols. 


Hours with the Bible. 


4 vols. 


The Holy Land and the Bible. 
Old; Testament Characters, 


Old Testament. 
New Testament. 


2 vols. 
1 vol. 


All handsomely bound and fully illustrated. 


List price, $20.00. Our special price, 


$10.00 net. 


Send for pamphlet with specimen pages and 
fuller description. 

Either or both the above sets on the install- 
ment plan if desired, 


sostos The Pilgrim Press cticaso 
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Fore River Ship and Engine Company 
7% PREFERRED STOCK 








A small number of shares remaining unsold of the issue of the 10,000 shares 
are offered for sale at par, $100 per share, with a bonus of 50% in 
Common Stock. 


Never since the first popular bond offering during President Cleveland’s administration 
has there been an investment offered the public so nearly like it as the opening of the stock of 
the magnificent Fore River Ship Yard at Quincy, Mass., to public subscription. 

Back of the stock of this Fore River Company, which is being sold to carry out a work 
of development caused by the tremendous increase in the demand for American-built ships, is 
the healthy national impetus to American shipping which has spread over the country since the 
victory at Manila. 

The Fore River Ship and Engine Company, having just launched the only steel and the 
first seven-masted schooner ever built, with two battleships and one protected cruiser under 
way, with two torpedo boat destroyers ready for trial trips, with over $9,000,000 worth of work 
on hand and the proffer of several million dollars more, finds it essential to make a widespread 
extension of its works. 

Conservative Bankers, Trustees, Guardians and Administrators are investing in this 
stock on account of its stability, and because it is sure of ‘yielding 7%. As the plant is not 
bonded, the preferred stock is secured by all the immense property and assets of the 
Company. 

It is a legitimate 7% investment, and the wide range in the subscriptions already re- 
ceived serves to illustrate the popularity of the offer made and the way in which it appeals to 
the public. 

It is an interesting fact that the entire plant with its 1500 mechanies can be 
kept employed until the fall of 1904 with the work now on hand. Since the offering 
of the stock to the public the Company has been awarded a contract for two very 
large steel unsinkable car floats for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

In purchasing the Preferred stock of this Company you are not placing your money in 
the hands of, incompetent people, but investing with a responsible concern of seventeen years’ 
experience, paying 7 per cent. dividends, and offering the greatest security. The business is 
without the usual credit element of risk, owing to the work being so largely for the United 
States Government, from whom regular payments on account are received as the work on the 
ships progresses. 

To any one desiring further information an illustrated description of the plant will be 
sent, together with a complete financial prospectus, the certificate of the Eastern Audit Co., 
and other matter pertinent to the investment offered. Copies of reports made on the plant 
by several eminent naval and marine authorities are on file in the Company’s office, and may 


be seen on application. 


Fore. River Ship and Engine Company 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FisK & Co. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Pifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, see bo , 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








PENNSYLVANIA, MEADVILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern p’ mme. 
Ample equipment. No doctrinal tests. Thorough train- 
ing for college graduates. Special provision for others. 
Send for catalogue to PrEs. G. L. CARY. 











H ARTFOR Year opens Gems. 24th, 1902. 
Religious Pedag Apply to 

The Yale Divinity School 
English Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information 


Znorongh training for College 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 
A thorough training for the ministry. cay Be 
address Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Ample 
Special courses in Missions and SEMIN ARY 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
University opportunities. Special instruction the 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 24th. Full corps of Instruct- 
ors, Seminary Setilement. Affiliated schools in music, 
woman’s work and missions. Diploma and B. D. degrees. 
Merit scholarships. Fellowship for two years to each 
class. Address PrRor. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St.. 
Chicago, Il. , 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens August 19. Reorganized faculty of di 

ability and f facility. Special courses oy Proteetine Oras, 

buck, author of “ Psychology of Religion,” and Stratton 

i fi Unrevesntapeteenie: a a of + alifornia. 
y y ori unities. tis. T 

Electives. B.D. and Dplahiume. ——— 

Addr ss Pres. J. K. MCLEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. x 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. For catalogues or in- 
formation apply to Professor C. O. DAY. 
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4 
Pleasant excursions 
«to Boston museums 
“”aand art galleries, 
fas< Concord, Salem, 







Plymouth make 
profitable diversions 
for Lasell Seminary students. The art 
and musical influence of Boston is 
strongly exerted over its pupils and in 
these two branches 


Lasell Seminary 


Norumbega Tower. 


for Young Women 


has become famous throughout the 
country. Unusual advantages are offered 
free in household economics, includin, 

cooking, sewing, dress cutting an 

millinery. Many graduates occupying 
prominent positions in social life have 
written thanking us for these practical 
accomplishments. Forcatalogue address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Oe ee 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wits” 


Twenty-five boys accommodated. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 
Endewed limited school for boys from ten years up- 
ward. Founded 1793. Fits for all colleges and technical 
schools. $430. No extras. For year-book address, 
H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


@ BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


(formerly Lay College). It fits for all kinds of Christian 
service. Most of its graduates are preachers and evangel- 
ists. A special course for workers known as deaconesses. 
Ph ins $150 a year, For information address Rev. 
J. P. BrxBy, Boston, Revere Station. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


builds up sound scholarship upon the basis of manly 
virtues and modern ideals. A practical and liberal edu- 


cation, Be aring boys for college. Hunnewell Library 
adjacent. Parents invited to correspond with 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Se Gone Sea 
for Girls die Cambeidge : 


Parents looking ap a school are 





__NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N.W. Boysand girls. Eighty-ninth year. 
English, Science, Classics, Music, Voeal and Physical 
Culture. One hundred twenty. five dollar a year plan. 
RNEST RoLISTON Woopsoury, A. M, Principal. 
Rev. FRANCIS E. LARK, D.D., President of Trustees. 








q to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
of a School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. f 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. EB. P. UNDERHILL, M. A.. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
1781—1902. 
122nd year will open on Wednesday, September 17, 
1902. For catalogue with Mogae of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 





Europe. The Thompson-Baldasseroni School travels 


NINE MONTHS ABROAD $698 


ame seven countries. Curriculum equal to the best. 
Young ladies saii with the Principal from Boston in Sep- 
tember. New Catalogue. 


MRS. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, DovER, N. H. 








New Ham pshire Tilton, N. H. 
Conference Seminary 


Our large endowment enables us to offer every- 
thing that pertains to the best schools at the very 
reasonable price of $178 per year. 

The courses of s‘udy are broad and liberal; our 
corps of teachers equal to any; the buildings per- 
~~ ly appointed. For illustrated year-book, ad- 


ress 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A.M., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph.D., LL. D., President. 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering,Chemistry, and 


Generali Science. Extensive boratories Catalogue 
sho positions filled by uates, mailed free. Ex- 
penses low. 35th year. Ad 





. 88 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. ° 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Pisponsery abd Hospital. twenty-second year opens 
“a P'instraction in actual, practice. 
J. G. JacKsON, A. M., ., REG’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 
68th year begins Sept. 17,1902. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school graduates 
and others. Ait and Music. Experienced Manon vi 














\ 
Howard 
Seminary 


FOR GIRLS 
and 
YOUNG LADIES 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Historically located in old Plymouth 
colony, 25 miles from Boston, enjoy- 
ing the educational advantages of the 
City, but enough removed to escape 
‘its noise and distractions. Academic, 
College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Separate buildings for school 
und residence. Each pupil under in- 
dividual care. Excellent Library. 
Laboratory. Art and Music Studios. 
Gymnasium. Large endowments 
admit of low terms. $350 to $400. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON 
Principal 









































HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Lawrence Scientific School 


The Lawrence Scientific Schoo], which is un- 
der the same Faculty as Harvard College and 


‘the Graduate ‘School, offers professional 


courses leading to the degree of S. B. in Civil, 
Mechanical, and E!ectiical Engineering ; Min- 
ing and Metallurgy ; Architecture; Landscape 
Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Biology; 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a 
preparation for medical schools) ; Science for 
Teachers; and a course in General Science. 
Graduates of colleges may be admitted to 
advanced standing without examination. For 
information concernirg courses of study, ex- 
penses, and plans of admission, address 
J. L. Lovn, Secretary, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY apes" cr every kina. 


144 Instructors, 1836 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free rooms and tree 
tte ‘xearty SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY joc Sunarea Scnoiar. 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $25 each. Lecated ; 
close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton 


Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Exce?” SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


courses in gree, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate d Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and liter- 


ary courses, leading to 
the 4 of 





Native French and German 





. G w 
instructor; tennis. baszet-ball, olf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and utiful, within thirty 








miles of Boston. a and views on a,plication to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


Se eren.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Fer College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 





Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 
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The Allen School 


WEST NEWTON, Mass. 


The ideals of this school are to discipline 
by wise kindliness, to create by inspiration 
a love of work, to offer every modern 
facility for doing work effectively One 


teacher to every six students. Family 
pupils limited to eighteen. Separate home 
for girls. New building Dec. 1st. Gym- 
nasium, swimming tank, golf, tennis, 
canoeing, horseback riding. 50th year be- 
gins Sept. 24,1902. You willbe interested 
in our catalogue. Address Head Master. 
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Event and Comment 147 
Journalism—Secular and Religious 150 
Help for Sunday School Superintendents 151 
Real Success 151 
In Brief 151 
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From Day to Day. Allen Chesterfield 152 
What the American School System Has Done 
for Porto Rico. Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh 153 
Woodrow Wilson, Princeton’s New President. 
Rev. Edward Huntting Rudd, A. M. 154 
The Reaction Against Coeducation. E. E. Slos- 
son 155 
The Student Movement in Russia. Peter Mac- 
Queen 156 
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Library. Grace A. Turkington 161 
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THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 














MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. Established ie 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M, Prin. College p ratory 
and general courses. Two years’ course for ig school 
graduates 25 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, etc, Cata- 
logue, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


Woodland glee WORCESTER, 
For Girls. Wisse "tach year. Prepares for any 
college. Generai course. Special sdventenes 1 in M 
anc ocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 
lightful excursions. Permanent home and care for moth- 
erless girls. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Lawrence Scientific School sy rofessional 

@ourses | to the degree of 8. B. in gineering ; 

bape S Architecture; Landscape Architecture; Chem- 
peory A Biology ; , Anon Physiology, and 

ience 


fetine at and in Gomerad Science. For information 
address J. L. Lov#, Secretary, 16 Ri eis ty Hall, Cam 
bridge, an. . 8. SHALER, SNe 

















CONNECTICUT 


Miss Baird’s 


Home School for Girls 






















An ideal environment for study and 
recreation. Broad culture,real training 
of mind,body and manners,and a home 
like atmosphere. Parents appreciate 
the motherly interest and attention 
shown their daughters, the thorough 
mental culture, and the gains in health 
and happiness. It is akomeschool in the 
highest sense. For catalogue, address 

Miss CORNELIA F, BAIRD, Norwalk, Conn. 








CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY, Fairfela, Ct. 
A School for Boys. Fits for college or business. Home 
care and watts. = a and healthful location. 
cis H. BREWER, A. M., Prin. 





ConneEcTicur, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls 
who do not go to col less Mrs. M. E. MzgapD, Pris 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively 
to preparation fur college or scientific school ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th 
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NEW SERMONS 
BEECHER 


Never Before Published in Book Form 


We have recently bound up a few hun- 
dred volumes of Beecher’s Sermons, about 
80 in number, none of which are found in 
his other volumes. They were delivered 
in 1880-82, when he was in the fullness of 
his power. They are too good to be lost, 
and the pamphlet form in which they were 
originally issued has no value for preser- 
vation in a library. The volume is entitled 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons 
Miscellaneous 


The titles of many of them are wonder- 
fully suggestive and compel attention. 
Those who wish to read or own Beecher’s 
marvelous sermons, in ac nearly complete 
form as possible, need this book as a sup- 

lement to the “Original” and “Later” 
lymouth Sermons. 


Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 
In handsome cloth binding. 








We also have a few smaller volumes, 
containing only about 15 of the sermons 
above described. 

These we offer while they last at 50 cts. 
each, postpaid. Ministers will find it 
profitable to take this volume in their 
satchel when they go on their summer 
vacations. Beecher is always suggestive. 
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Volume LXXXVII 
Number 31 


Event and Comment 


Every issue of this pa- 
per deals to a greater or 
less extent with educational themes. But 
once a year, midway between the Com- 
mencements and the reopening of the aca- 
demic year, we make a distinctively educa- 
tional number. In it we gather up and com- 
ment upon significant events and move- 
ments in the broad field of education. The 
present issue will, we trust, be found fully 
as broad and suggestive as any previous 
number. Professor Brumbaugh writes 
with restrained but evident enthusiasm 
concerning the educational propaganda 
in Porto Rico. Rev. Peter MacQueen de- 
scribes the student movement in Russia. 
A Brookline school teacher tells of the 
notable success of the efforts now being 
made in different parts of the country to 
adorn public schoolrooms. Pictures and 
text unite to give a glimpse of college 
chapels and college choirs. We have a 
first-hand statement of the purposes of 
the new General Educational Board, 
which seeks to promote popular education 
in the South. The page of portraits of 
workers in the field of education gives a 
human flavor to the number.- A college 
professor from the West gives with char- 
acteristic dash and spiciness a fillip to the 
discussion of coeducation. Though educa- 
tional concerns have the right of way, 
the standard features of the paper are not 
abridged. The serial story, the sketch of 
the Blue Coat Boy, the description of a 
transient’s experience in the new girls’ 
hotel in Boston, and other articles that 
show lightness of touch make the issue a 
seasonable midsummer number. We are 
glad to give the place of honor in it to 
the picture of President-elect Woodrow 
Wilson of Princeton, primarily a Chris- 
tian gentleman and scholar, secondarily 
a loyal and efficient Presbyterian. 


This Week’s Paper 


Not long ago President 
meee Roosevelt gave a reception 

in Washington to a repre- 
sentative group of Christian workers. 
As one of them chanced to exchange a 
word or two with the detective who 
stands at the President’s side during a 
reception, the latter remarked: “The 
President gave more of his time to this 
delegation than is usual. He likes to talk 
with men who are doing things.” Isn’t 
that just like our eager, strenuous Presi- 
dent? We presume that is one reason 
why he entertained the other day at Oys- 
ter Bay, Rev. Howard S. Bliss, D. D., 
president-elect of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beyrout. Certainly the work 
which our Christian men and women are 
doing at home and abroad is as substan- 
tial and far-reaching as anything that is 





taking place in the commercial world to- 
day. ‘‘The men who are doing things?” 
Why, the Humes and Fairbankses of In- 
dia, Timothy Richards and Arthur Smith 
of China, Underwood of Corea and 
Greene of Japan, indeed the noble army 
of missionaries belong under this cate- 
gory. When the Springfield Repudlican 
succeeds in inducing the colleges to estab- 
lish a new degree, namely, Doctor of 
Achievement, we shall nominate some of 
these men as worthy to be the first recipi. 
ents of such a distinction. 


We print by request on 

ene te Sunday page 176 an outline of a 
ool Lessons 

course of study presented 
by the lesson committee to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention re- 
cently held at Denver. It was intended to 
follow the general survey of the Bible as 
given in the regular International course. 
One year is devoted to a study of the 
most important period of Old Testament 
literature, the eighth century before 
Christ. The first quarter includes the 
historic records of the principal Hebrew 
prophets who left no writings; the 
second quarter the prophecies of Amos, 
Hosea and Micah, with their historical 
background ; the third quarter the proph- 
ecies of Isaiah in their historical connec- 
tion, and the fourth quarter the proph- 
ecies which bear Isaiah’s name, but which 
mainly apply to the time of the captivity 
and restoration of Israel. The whole of 
the literature of this period is included 
either in the selections fer study or read- 
ing, while references are made to other 
parts of the Bible likely to throw light 
on the subjects considered. The year in 
the New Testament is given to the most 
important period of*the primitive Chris- 
tian church following the life of Christ. 
Paul is the great missionary leader. His 
course is followed from his birth until 
the record of him ceases.at Rome. His 
epistles are introduced in their historical 
connection as related to the churches and 
persons to whom they were addressed. 
The “hop, skip and jump”’ criticism can- 
not apply to these studies since they in- 
clude the whole of the Bible records on 
the periods under review ; and these are 
the most interesting historically and the 
richest spiritually in the Old Testament 
and, next to the life and teachings of 
Christ, in the New Testament. 


witiemied These lesson outlines were 
An Inexplicable 

printed for distribution at 
” ai Denver. Their purpose 
was explained to the convention—that 
they cover ground which has never been 


studied with any degree of thoroughness 
by means of the International course, 
that they treat of periods of Bible his- 
tory and teaching of greater popular in- 
terest now tham ever before, and that 
they naturally follow the regular courses. 
These therefore would not be interfered 
with for those who have not already 
taken them. But the majority of the 
convention seemed determined to give no 
countenance to any study of the Bible 
other than repetition of the more or less 
fragmentary survey of the historical and 
biographical portions taken in sections 
of not more than twelve verses for each 
lesson. The mechanical requirements of 
publishers and the homiletical aspira- 
tions of exhorters prevailed over the edu- 
cational purposes of teachers. It was 
decided that Sunday schools are not pre- 
pared to adopt any advanced lessons, but 
that one uniform lesson for all grades 
shall continue to be selected according to 
the usage of the last thirty years. That 
a great assembly of teachers and leaders 
who assumed to represent the Sunday 
schools of the Protestant world should 
take, after hours of discussion, such a re- 
actionary attitude toward progress in 
Bible study at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century will appear to future gen- 
erations as one of the curiosities of church 
history. 


The election of Mr. Baer 
ck and na ad to a secretaryship of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
raises the question whether missionary 
societies draw sufficiently upon the laity 
for their officials. Some of our contem- 
poraries think that the choice of Mr. Baer 
is an incident rather than a symptom and 
that in the future, as in the past, most of 
the missionary secretaries will be minis- 
ters. In our judgment it is a case where 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
With such admirable lay administrators 
in view as the Presbyterians have in Sec- 
retary Robert E. Speer, the Episcopalians 
in Secretary John Wood and the Metho- 
dists in Secretary H. K. Carroll, the ca- 
pacity of the laity to serve the churches 
in this relationship has been amply vindi- 
cated. The treasurers of most of the 
Congregational benevolent societies are 
laymen, and there is not such a vast dif- 
ference between their duties and those 
of a secretary. Indeed, one of the best 
treasurers the Home Missionary Society 
ever had was Dr. A. Huntington Clapp, 
who graduated into that position from 
a secretaryship. Moreover it ought not 
to be forgotten that laymen control the 
Y. M. C. A. movements of the world, 
and certainly no religious organization is 
better generaled. We believe there is a 
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place in our ecclesiastical machinery for 
the lay secretary, and we predict that it will 
not be very long before some Congrega- 
tional society does what our brethren in 
other denominations have already done 
so successfully. 


Once in two years 
general secretaries 
of the Y. M. C. A’s. 
all over the country get together at some 
quiet resort for several days’ conference. 
The work of a secretary throughout the 
year is so exacting and exhausting that 
he needs such a season, not alone for re- 
freshing his physical and spiritual nature, 
but for gaining a fresh conception of his 
task. We have been much interested in 
the report in Association Men of the re- 
cent secretaries’ conference at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md. Three hundred picked 
men, most of them engaged in association 
work already for not less than a decade, 
spent five days studying and exchanging 
experiences. The main topic, The Mak- 
ing of a Christian Man, shows how broad 
is the ruling conception today of what 
the Y. M. C. A. ought to do for the youth 
of this country. All phases of the impor- 
tant theme, the physical, the educational 
and spiritual, were carefully considered. 
Weare impressed by the careful scientific 
work which many of the secretaries are 
doing in their respective communities 
with a view to determining the number 
and characteristics of the young men who 
constitute their natural constituency. 
Some of the papers presented at Moun- 
tain Lake analyzing the religious life of 
certain cities and towns, enumerating 
both the forces of evil and the religious 
resources, would do credit to an expert 
census taker. 


Y.M.C. A. Secretaries 
Learning of One Another 


We read with satisfaction 
of the organization of a 
“Labor church.” The 
movement for such churches is said to 
have begun in Indiana with encouraging 
prospects. It is to be undenominational 
and is to have nothing to do with dogmas 
or doctrines. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that it will affirm positive beliefs, 
and that its members will agree on them 
if they continue together. Already it 
seems to be one of their doctrines that 
churches are supported by the rich and 
well-to-do and have not the interests of 
working men at heart. We greatly pre- 
fer that all classes of our fellow-citizens 
should worship God together, but if mem- 
bers of any one class come together by 
themselves and by the worship of God 
and the study of his will cultivate the 
spirit of Christ, the purpose of a church 
will be attained and its fellowship will 
broaden as that spirit grows more intelli- 
gent and earnest. . 


An Interesting 
Experiment 


A consensus of opin- 
ion on matters of vi- 
tal interest to Chris- 
tians at the present 
time is of more value than volumes writ- 
ten by individuals on these matters. 
Therefore, we have examined with re- 
warding care the Minutes of the 100th 
Annual Meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches of Mass- 
achusetts, just published. It is, we be- 
lieve, the largest volume of this sort 


What Massachusetts 
Churches Are Doing 
and Thinkiog 
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which has appeared. We commend it to 
the consideration of all pastors in the 
state. They will find in it material for 
valuable sermons. The reports on church 
extension, temperance and temperance 
leg slation, and on Suaday observance 
especially deserve study. They present 
facts, principles and opinions gathered 
by extensive correspondence. Every 
church in the commonwealth would be 
enlightened by hearing a summary and 
discussion of these reports. There are 
others, also, of not less importance. 
Practical questions often raised are here 
answered, based on information which 
ought to be more widely known. The 
work of the churches is also set forth in 
detail and may be so used as to interest 
all our congregations. This manual of 
the life of the churches ought not to be 
laid away unopened in pastors’ libraries. 
Nor is it of value only to Christians of 
Massachusetts. The comprehensive dis- 
cussion of Sunday observance, for exam- 
ple, would be prized by every Christian 
in the land who has asked the questions 
to which are given the answers of many 
thoughtful students of the social life of 
our cities and villages. The plans here 
set forth for systematizing our benevo- 
lences deserve careful consideration in 
all the churches, Brethren, make such 
use of these 200 pages as will justify the 
labor which has produced them. 


P. C. Mozoomdar of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, in an in- 
teresting and significant 
letter to the Christian Register (Unita- 
rian), insists upon the necessity of liberal 
religionists being religious in ways imply- 
ing devotion to a person, and in forms that 
are practical ; and asks, ‘‘ Whose person- 
ality will be authoritative with us?” 
With those among his feliow Liberals who 
would put Christ on a level with Plato he 
has no sympathy, agreeing rather with 
Rev. Stopford Brooke of London, who has 
recently said, ‘“‘A Christianity which 
depreciates or ignores or decries the mas- 
ter-spirit of Christ is running to its decay 
or death.”’ Stopford Brooke it will be re- 
membered is a Unitarian once in the An 
glican fold. Mr. Mozoomdar adds: ‘‘ Lib- 
eral Christianity must always venerate, 
love, trust, and personally relate itself to 
the master-mind of Christ, as great Chris- 
tians always have done. In no sense 
does this undervalue or subordinate our 
direct personal relatidns to the Supreme 
Spirit for it is he who has revealed lib- 
eral religion to us through the life and 
character of Christ. He reveals Christ 
Sirst, and then Christ reveals him.”” Thus 
from far-off India, from the mouth of a 
Hindu, comes the warning which is so 
much needed by the rationalizing, phil- 
osophical type of Liberal Occidental. 


Devotion to the 
Person of Christ 


The Church Times contains 
a@ suggestive series of let- 
ters bearing .on the situa- 
tion in the Church of England with re- 
spect to candidates for the ministry. In 
essence aristocratic, the Anglican Church 
has so ordered its ways that neither the 
poor or humbly born youth, with what 
the Roman Catholics call a “ vocation,” 
has an easy way into the Christian minis- 
try. Scotch Presbyterianism and Roman 
Catholicism have thriven by the opposite 
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policy, and have kept the ranks of the 
clergy full of able men drawn from the 
soil and helped from boyhood to manhood 
by such aid from without as was necessary 
to fit them for their life career as sér- 
vants of the church. These coming from 
the people in turn go among them, bone 
of their bone, flesh of their flesh, winning 
a hearing and making converts. The 
Church of England has none too many 
candidates for the ministry coming to it 
now from its limited eligible ‘‘class,”’ 
and for such as do offer themselves its 
funds are not adequate to aid those who. 
need help while preparing. Fifty candi- 
dates were recently told that they could 
not be aided owing to lack of funds. 


Secretary of War Root, prior 
bi Ranged to starting for Europe on a 
Y well-earned vacation, after 
stress of labor and criticism such as no 
Secretary of War since 1860-1865 has had 
to meet, issued a general statement to 
the army, calling attention to the steady 
return of it todimensions normal and suit- 
able for times of peace. He exhorted 
officers and privates to utilize the time of 
peace for such development of their gen- 
eral and technical educatica as will make 
the army the most intelligent and effect- 
ive possessed by any nation. Fortunately, 
Secretary Root and Congress, acting in 
harmony, have provided ways and means 
for bringing this desired result to pass, 
and in this task, as in many others, Secre- 
tary Root has shown constructive power 
of a high order. 


Mila seals A committee of the 

nother Protest from narty of citizens 
Anti-Imperialists known as anti-impe ri. 
alists, appointed to investigate the record. 
of the United States army in the Philip- 
pines and to press for suitable investiga. 
tion of the same by the proper authorities, 
has made public a letter just sent to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, in whicb, while thanking 
him for certain utterances of his tending, 
they believe, to give better tone to the 
army, they file serious charges against the 
army as a whole and offer to appear before 
a properly called tribunal and substantiate 
their charges. They—Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Hon. Carl Schurz, Mr. Moor- 
field Storey, Mr. Herbert Welsh and Mr. E. 
B. Smith—offer to produce concrete cases 
of: 1, Kidnapping and murder, under 
circumstances of aggravated brutality. 
2. Robbery. 3. Torture, both of men and 
women, amd rape of the latter. 4. The 
infliction of death on other parties on 
the strength of evidence elicited through 
torture. The long explanatory and horta- 
tory statement of which these specifica- 
tions are but the summary was written 
by Hon. Charles Francis Adams. For 
the sake both of the army and of the gen- 
tlemen who sign this indictment we hope 
that an opportunity will be given to see 
whether their generalizations are based 
on facts sufficiently numerous and typical 
to warrant such charges against the 
army in the field and the administrators 
of affairs in Washington. If it can be 
shown that such acts have been frequent 
and typical], and have gone unpunished by 
courts. martial, then the army is disgraced. 
If not, then the men who thus indict their 
country’s army are pilloried as slanderers 
of their countrymen, 
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Archbishop Ireland has 
sought opportunity to ad- 
dress the American people 
relative to the situation in the Philippines 
and to set forth the real attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church toward the friars. 
His elaborate statement spread broadcast 
by the Associated Press, while it aids the 
Administration, does not please the ele- 
ments in the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country hostile to the establishment 
of secular schools in the islands and to 
the exclusion of the friars. Letters from 
Roman Catholics to the Sacred Heart Re- 
view and to the Boston Herald, from mem- 
bers of the orders affected by the exclu- 
sion policy in the Philippines, show a 
bitter feeling in the church against Arch- 
bishop Ireland, because of his stalwart 
alliance with the Administration and his 
sharp rebukeof Catholics, who, he believes, 
have stirred up unjust and impolitic crit- 
icism of the Administration. The atti- 
tude of the Augustinians, in this country, 
may be inferred from resolutions passed 
by them at the recent quadrennial meet- 
ing of their chapter in session at Vil- 
lanova, Pa., a copy of which resolutions 
was presented to President Roosevelt 
last week by representatives of the order 
delegated to visit him. They ‘deplore 
the seeming disposition of our govern- 
ment to discredit the services of the 
friars in the Philippines” and regard 
“any hindrance to the legitimate exer- 
cise of their labors as a serious menace to 
the civil and moral well-being of the peo- 
ple” of those islands, and also as ‘‘an un- 
warranted precedent fraught with peril to 
the Catholic Church in the United States, 
a grave violation of the Treaty of Paris 
and a fatal departure from the time-hon- 
ored American principle of separation of 
church and state.” This strife within 
the church between the clergy of the 
brotherhoods and the regular clergy is 
an interesting phenomenon. Archbishop 
Ireland needs no defense from us. It is 
easy to understand the fraternal loyalty 
which leads the Augustinians of this 
country to express confidence in and 
sympathy for their brethren in the Phil- 
ippines. To do less would hardly be 
natural. But there are other forces than 
those of monasticism in modern society ; 
and the Filippino having decided that he 
will not live at peace with the landhold- 
ing, tithe-collecting friar, the United 
States has to make its choice between 
satisfying the native or the foreign mis- 
sionary. And it has chosen to please the 
former. 


The Friars in 
the Philippines 


The death of Cardinal 
Ledochowski, prefect of 
the Congregation of the 
Propaganda, removes from Roman Cath- 
olic councils one who has played a large 
part in the history of middle Europe 
during the past generation. Bismarck 
and he. clashed and the latter found in 
the proud Pole a man who could give 
as well as take blows, and who often 
thwarted the Iron Chancellor’s policies. 
Upon the choice of a successor depends 
much of the future of the Roman Church 
during the next generation. Roman 
Catholics in this country have especial 
interest in the selection made, and if it be 
true that Cardinal Satolli is the pope’s 
choice for the place, then, if he be chosen, 
one will come to power whose dealings 


Roman Catholic 
Prelates Pass On 
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with American Catholics when he was 
papal delegate at Washington were not 
altogether pleasant to remember. It is 
said that Satolli’s opponents object to 
him because they fear he would revolu- 
tionize or ‘“‘ Americanize’’ the Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda... This must 
amuse American Catholics. But if he 
should ‘“‘ Americanize’’ the Congregation, 
&@ worse course for the Papacy might 
be devised. 

The death of Archbishop Croke of 
Cashel (Ireland) removes a Roman Cath- 
olic prelate whose labors in New Zealand 
and Ireland had made him a conspicuous 
person in the Roman Church. In the 
days of the Land League, when Parnell 
and Davitt were leading the Irish against 
the English, through his hearty co-opera- 
tion he became the idol of the [rish at 
home and abroad. But loyal as he was 
to his countrymen, and bitter as was his 
hatred of the English, he could not sanc- 
tion the no-rent policy of his associates, 
and from his sick bed he wrote a state- 
ment denouncing that feature of the cam- 
paign. This required the moral courage 
of the higher patriotism and the loftier 
race pride which could not stoop to ac- 
complish its ends by questionable means. 
He will be missed during the troublous 
days which lie just ahead’ for Ireland 
and England, which the debates in the 
House of Commons during the past week 
forecast. 


Reports from Washing- 
The United States ton jast week intimated 
and Turkey 

mere perfunctory press- 
ing of our claims on Turkey for indigni- 
ties suffered by Miss Stone. Later re- 
ports indicate that as yet the United 
States has not taken the position of either 
formulating an ultimatum or declining 
to. It is still urging Turkey to take steps 
to discover the evil men and to bring 
them to punishment. It is said that the 
State Department officials feel that the 
question of ultimate liability can await 
the more important matter of bringing 
the offenders to justice, either by Bulga- 
ria or Turkey. Those who cherish the 
hope that some day the guilty may suffer 
for the suffering inflicted on Miss Stone 
and Mme. Tsilka need to have faith. 
The stronger human forces in both Bul- 
garia and Turkey certainly will thwart 
any attempt to secure justice, and the 
United States, of course, before it takes 
a positive stand must have evidence 
which, if called for by the public, would 
justify all that is involved in anything 
approaching an ultimatum. Of course 
it may be possible later to make Turkey 
understand, when other issues are at 
stake, that this particular affair has never 
been forgotten. 


Betting and gambling 
have long been a curse to 
the British people to a 
degree only second to that of intemper- 
ance. The select committee of the House 
of Lords appointed to investigate the 
evil and report upon possible reformatory 
action has just reported. It strikes first 
at the newspaper advertisements of those 
who are professional tipsters, but hesi- 
tates to recommend the abolition of 
racing tips by the newspapers them- 
selves—a most obvious and direct way of 
combatting the evil. It does not deem it 


The Gambling 
Habit in England 
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possible to suppress betting altogether, 
but would reduce it by localizing it as far 
as possible on race courses. Street book- 
makers it would send to prison without 
option of a fine if convicted of tempting 
boys and girls to gamble. The British 
Weekly intimates that several of the 
newspapers which have not the moral 
courage of the Daily News to be a law 
unto themselves and cease giving daily 
gambling tips, would gladly comp!y with 
a law of Parliament. Both the Weekly 
and Rev. C. F. Aked of Liverpool, a. re- 
cent visitor to our office, are authority 
for the statement that the N:ws, now 
owned by Mr. Cadbury, is flourishthg far 
better than had been expected under its 
policy of exclusion of all that is debasing 
and meretricious. 


siinaiihae " Russia, which made 
aor pat tom aa, possible the most nota- 

ble recent conference 
on war, is now to the front with a propo- 
sition for an international conference on 
“trusts.” To this degree of importance 
and power have the great aggregations 
of capital under monopolistic form at- 
tained—that they must be reckoned with 
by the statesmen of Christendom! Those 
who claim to be conversant with the sit- 
uation do not predict much to follow this 
appeal from Russia for joint action. But 
neither did they have faith in her sincer- 
ity or foresight when the call came in 
1898 for the international conference on 
war which developed into the epoch- 
marking conference at The Hague. The 
move must be credited no doubt to M. 
Witte, the great minister of finance, 
whose personality is by far the largest 
and most constructive of any in the Rus- 
sian empire. For a popularly written 
and illuminating account of this man read 
Senator Beveridge’s article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. It is argued by some 
that because Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States are all seemingly 
profiting in trade because of the steady- 
ing influence of these great aggregations 
of capital, therefore it will be difficult 
to induce them to confer with Russia and 
other Powers which have known less and 
gained less from the “trusts” and there- 
fore distrust them. If it should prove 
that the Russian proposition is honest 
and has no ulterior motive, it would seem 
well to have such a conference, which, of 
course, could only be advisory. But if, 
as is suggested, it is but a ruse of Russia, 
prompted by a desire to escape from 
obligations recently incurred at the in- 
ternational conference at Brussels, where 
the sugar production problem was passed 
upon, then the appeal will be and should 
be fruitless. But sooner or later, under 
the lead of some power, such a conference 
will be held. The issue lopms larger as 
the days pass. The masses are realizing 
more and more the intimate relation be- 
tween tariffs and monopolies. 


Rural and urban France have 
been tempestuous during the 
past week, owing to the rigid enforce- 
ment of the law closing such educational 
institutions controlled by the Roman 
Catholic monastic orders as have not com- 


French Riots 
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minority of the institutions affected by 
this law have failed to comply with its 
terms. Such as are now being proceeded 
against have had abundant warning. 
This should be remembered if one is dis- 
posed to deem the state as acting harshly. 
Moreover, much of the present agitation 
is due-to a strange union of forces—tem- 
porary, to be sure—between the clerical 
party and the atheistic Nationalists, who 
are using the occasion for party ends in 
an endeavor to unseat the Republicans. 
President Loubet has been appealed to 
during the past week to interfere. He 
has no option but to enforce the law, and 
would not do otherwise if hecould. That 
at bottom the controversy is one between 
non-religious socialism and ecclesiasti- 
cism cannot bedenied. The female social- 
ists have been as belligerent as the pious 
women whose children the nuns teach 
and who now face expulsion from their 
schools. Rival camps of women have pa- 
raded the streets of Paris, contended with 
each other and vainly endeavored to get 
the ear of responsible officials. Possibly 
M. Combes, the premier, has been less tact- 
ful in enforcing the law than another 
man would have been, and doubtless some 
injustice has been done in particular in- 
stances; but from the consistent and 
firmly held position of the ministry, that 
the church’s educational and philan- 
thropic agencies must conform to reason- 
able state law and submit to regulation 
and inspection, few Americans will dis- 
sent. Certainly any bitter antagonism 
by a minority of the Roman Catholic 
forces against reasonable state legislation 
will but strengthen the socialist move- 
ment against all religion, as may be in- 
ferred by the threats of the socialist press 
already heard. The Socialist party has 
come to stay in French politics. It has 
able leaders, like M. Jaures and M. Mille- 
rand, and no Republican ministry here- 
after will dare to proceed unless it has 
an understanding with it. 


Hf, as is reported, 
Changes of Importance Great Britain, the 
sis eee United States and 
Germany have induced China to abolish 
the “likin” tax on goods in transit across 
the country to the seaports, an immense 
step forward has been taken. Nothing 
has done more to hinder the develop- 
ment of the country industrially and 
commercially than the necessity of pay- 
ing a tax on goods at every provincial or 
municipal boundary line. 

China is reported to have accepted con- 
ditionally a treaty with Great Britain, 
the thirteenth section of which commits 
Great Britain to participate in a joint 
commission representing the treaty Pow- 
ers, with the object of investigating the 
missionary question and devising means 
to secure peaceful relations between 
Christians and non-converts. This is an 
end which China has in mind in all her 
present negotiations with the Powers; 
and naturally so. There should bea revi- 
sion of the law governing missionaries 
and converts. Protestants have nothing 
to fear from it; Roman Catholics have 
much, The claims made now by the 
Roman Catholic missionaries and bishops 
respecting civil rights and judicial func- 
tions are intolerable, and galling to the 
self-respect of the Chinese; and the 
Protestant missionaries have to suffer 
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because of the anti-foreign, anti-mission- 
ary feelings which these claims of the 
Roman Catholics, enforced by France, 
excite. 

Great Britain and Japan are reported 
as having guaranteed the independence 
of Corea. France and Russia previously 
had done this. On the face of it Corea 
would seem to be insured against being 
gobbled up; but this recent joint act of 
Great Britain and Japan (with the moral 
support of the United States?) may be, 
though it should not be, a bane rather 
than a blessing to the Hermit Nation. 
For itis proof positive of the range and 
vitality of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and as such may invoke Russian counter- 
activity. 





Journalism—Secular and 
Religious 


‘‘The newspaper today is pre-eminently 
the mentor of the people; it is read by 
all; it is believed by nearly all. Its in- 
fluence is paramount; its responsibility 
is tremendous.” This is a significant 
statement by a Roman Catholic prelate, 
who might be supposed to assert the 
supremacy of the church, the priest and 
the pastor. Yet so spoke Archbishop 
Ireland at the recent National Educa- 
tional Association. 

Now, if the newspaper’s influence is so 
paramount is it not strange that society 
has so little to say about who shall own 
and edit its newspapers and so exert the 
influence? The clergyman, the physician, 
the lawyer, the educator, all come to 
places of authority aftér duly submitting 
to strict tests of worth and ability. They 
have professional codes of ethics which 
must be conformed to. They cannot 
practice in the community without so- 
ciety having something to say about the 
matter. 

How different the journalist’s career, 
To illustrate: Last week the Ledger of 
Philadelphia ceased to be the property of 
the heirs of the celebrated George W. 
Childs and became the property of Mr. 
Adolph Ochs, who also owns the Chatta- 
nooga Times, the New York Times and 
the Philadelphia Times. Mr. Ochs is a 
Jew whose ideals of decent journalism 
are such that the Ledger presumably will 
remain what it has been, a respectable, 
high-toned journal. But that is not the 
point. The point is that for a second 
time within a year a non-resident of the 
city of Philadelphia, having the requisite 
ambition and cash, has invaded the city 
and secured control of an instrument 
which Archbishop Ireland says is ‘‘para- 
mount’”’ for shaping civic, spiritual and 
ethical standards; and the citizens of 
Philadelphia have had nothing to say about 


it, and have only one way now of making. 


their opinions relative to the matter felt, 
namely, by purchasing or not purchasing 
the journal. Attention is called to this 
particular case, not because of any dis- 
trust of Mr. Ochs, for we have none; but 
only to show the disparity between soci- 
ety’s control over the journalist and the 
place which the journalist is filling now 
in the community, by the admission of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop, who natu- 
rally might be expected to insist on the 
primacy of the preacher and pastor. Of 
course we are not oblivious to the signifi- 
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cance of the fact that a Jew is securing 
such a commanding place in American 
journalism. In the light of Jewish prom- 
inence in European journalism, his am- 
bition and his success certainly are sig- 
nificant. 

“The religious newspaper pure and 
simple practically expired with the nine- 
teenth century,” says the New York 
Evening Post, commenting on the sale 
last week of The Evangelist to Christian 
Work, both journals published in New 
York city, The Evangelist long edited by 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, and the Chris- 
tian Work published by Mr. J. N. Hal- 
lock. ‘“‘One swallow does not make a 
summer,” and the peculiar facts in this 
case, known to those on the inside, cer- 
tainly do not warrant any broad and 
sweeping generalization on the condition 
of the religious press in this country be- 
ing based on this consolidation. It is 
true that the religious newspaper today 
faces problems which were unknown no 
longer ago than 1895; but so does the 
daily newspaper, as may be learned by 
reading the bulletin just issued by the 
United States Census Bureau, compiled 
by an expert special agent. The Post 
calls attention to the lessened productiv- 
ity of the religious newspaper viewed as 
a business asset. If report be true there 
are daily newspapers in New York and 
Boston which are ceasing to be produc- 
tive of large revenue to their owners, 
they, like the best of the religious week- 
lies, “sacrificing an increased share of 
their revenue for the public benefit, ob- 
taining no compensating financial return 
from either purchaser or advertiser,”’ to 
quote the language of the Census Bureau 
expert. 

The Post comes nearer a correct diag- 
nosis of the situation when it says of re- 
ligious weeklies that “‘an organ (denomi- 
national) which has remained an organ 
finds its subscription list drying up and its 
advertising steadily dwindling.” Rigid, 
narrow, intensive sectarianism is as de- 
funct in journalism as it is in homiletics. 
But so long as there are denominations 
there will be need of broad-gauge, loyal 
denominational journals, which also are 
alive to the excellences in thought and 
deed of men of other denominations; and it 
is such a journal that we have tried to make 
during this transition period in religious 
journalism, and such we plan to make 
in the future. We cannot but be pleased 
that the Post singles us out as a religious 
newspaper ‘‘ which continues to bear the - 
name of a denomination and retains its 
popularity by elevating the interests of re- 
ligious—and social—progress above those 
of a single church body.” 

In any discussion of the declension, real 
or alleged, of the influence of the religious 
newspaper, there is need of discrimina- 
tion between “the living” and ‘the 
dead’’ religious weeklies, and of due rec- 
ognition of changes in point of view, of 
alterations in currents of business as well 
as of thought—alterations which those re- 
sponsible for editing and publishing repu- 
table religious weeklies cannot be held 
accountable for; alterations, also, that 
have, as we have intimated above, as 
materially affected those editing and pub- 
lishing other sorts of weeklies as they 
have the societies or individuals owning 
and editing religious weeklies. 

A superfluity of religious weeklies, 
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with no other basis for existence than- 


sectional or partisan pride, will not be 
tolerated nor supported by the laity ; nor 
will advertisers much longer fail to dis- 
criminate between religious journals that 
are progressive and are reaching well.-to- 
do and intelligent people, and those which 
are not. Just now the religious journals 
which are “‘alive” are suffering for the 
shortcomings and anemic condition of 
the “dying” journals. But after all is 
said, it is our belief that a broad-minded, 
sweet-spirited, open-visioned religious 
weekly still has its place in the economy 
of the Protestant Church. 





Help for Sunday School 


Superintendents 


The autumn will be the beginning of a 
new year of work in many Sunday schools. 
An increasing disposition is manifested 
by those who have the care of the schools 
to make plans for definite results and to 
work for specific ends. They propose to 
see that pupils are taught the truth 
which will lead them to decision to be 
disciples of Christ and will guide his dis- 
ciples to the greatest spiritual develop- 
ment and Christian service. The grow- 
ing custom of observing a Decision Day 
in each year is one movement in this 
direction. It gives the teachers a defi- 
nite object to work for and a definite 
time to accomplish it. They are to teach 
their pupils what the Christian life is and 
why its claims are supreme, with a day 
in prospect on which they aim to lead the 
children openly to accept that life. 

A superintendent who expresses his 
disappointment at the failure of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Convention 
to take advance steps, asks us for help 
to increase the efficiency of his Sunday 
school. He represents, without doubt, 
the desire of many others. He wishes to 
arrange a graded course of study for a 
small Sunday school which has no trained 
teachers, and wants to know where such 
a course can be found. He asks for the 
titles of some of the best books on child 
study, religious pedagogy, and on the 
modern view of the Bible, for a teacher’s 
library. He wants the best catechism 
for children from eight to twelve years 
of age, to be taught them by their parents 
at home and recited in the Sunday school. 
He asks for a booklet giving the reasons 
for living the Christian life, setting forth 
its principles and its blessedness, and 
making a direct appeal to live such a 
life; for another showing what the 
church is, why disciples of Christ should 
unite with it, and how to become useful 
workers in it; also for books to help par- 
ents in the care of their children. 

The materials which this superintend- 
ent asks for are those needed in every 
Sunday school. As aids in carrying out 
well formed plans for the coming season 
they will be used by many, and will bring 
forth definite results. We lay these wants 
before our readers and invite informa- 
tion. We shall be glad to publish names 
of books and pamphlets which have been 
found effective on these subjects, and 
counsels which will help superintendents 
to make the best use of them. 





Have the courage to select your society. 
Choose the virtuous for your companions, 


who are in their place at church and at the 
communion table. Walk in the way of Christ, 
stand in the ranks of God’s people, and hav- 
ing done all, stand.—Beniamin Hausman, 
D. D. 





Real Success 


According to the common judgment 
which we hear applied to men today the 
earth-life of our Lord must be regarded 
as a conspicuous failure. It is a failure 
to be poor one’s whole life long. It is a 
failure to be hated and cast out by the 
‘best society.” To win followers and to 
lose them, to be deserted, arrested, tor- 
tured, hanged—all these are experiences 
associated with dismal failure. 

Yet all these are the experiences of the 
Christ. ‘The offense of the cross,’ Paul 
called them. All men regard life as an 
opportunity—the, leaders of the Jews’ 
thought Jesus of Nazareth had used his 
opportinity with folly for himself and 
danger for the nation. There had been a 
torch of sedition, but they had used the 
heel of the Roman to trample it out in 
dust and blood. 

Life is our opportunity—our great and 
only opportunity—today, and the common 
opinion of success and failure is little 
changed. Success is getting rid of pov- 
erty—if we have not been so fortunate as 
to inherit wealth—it is popular applause, 
conspicuousness, power, the carrying 
through of self-determined ends. It is 
the embodiment of special literany, busi- 
ness or political efficiency. It is even, 
on & somewhat condescending second 
thought, conspicuous attainment in char- 
acter. Even Jesus, in the retrospect, is 
acknowledged as one of the great charac- 
ter triumphs of humanity. 

In view of the life he spent on earth, 
judged by his contemporaries, our Lord 
was a conspicuous failure; but judged 
from our vantage point of the unrolling 
centuries his investment of life has 
brought the largest possible returns. 
Failure of the moment proves to be 
a glorious success in its unfolding. His 
choice of the permanent at the expense 
of the transient was deliberate. Re- 
peatedly it is urged upon us for our 
following. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
if heshall gain the whole world and for- 
feit his life? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his life? ’’ 

In Christ’s view the real success is 
faithfulness. Men are born with differing 
powers and opportunities. The choices 
are outwardly diverse, the manifest results 
are various ; but all at last resolve them- 
selves into the one great choice. The real 
opportunity is the opportunity of faith 
and service. The real and permanent re- 
ward follows upon Christ’s recognition of 
our faithful stewardship. 

It is the ever recurring choice between 
present delight and future joy and power. 
‘*The day shall declare it.” If the over- 
turnings of a century are so great, sweep- 
ing to oblivion the successes of mere 
wealth and power and social recognition, 
what will it be when the story of our lives 
has long been ended and only the perma- 
nent elements of Christlike character and 
service remain above the flood? That is 
the real success, however unrecognized 
today, which keeps us in vital touch with 
God and grows through overcoming to an 
eternal recognition and employment in 
his kingdom. 
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In Brief 


MASSACHUSETTS ON HER GUARD 


Beware of those Chicago bees 
That forage late and early. 

Barton and Bartlett—they have these, 
And now they yearn for Berle. 


The speech of Senator Carmack at Nan- 
tucket last week was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of a phrase he used—“ vague magnificence 
of language.” 


If India could only have some of our super- 
flaous rain and we some of her superfluous 
sunshine! Latest reporte from India are not 
encouraging. Recurrence of famine for lack 
of rain impends. 


“Tt is not often,” said a sexton last week, 
“that on the same day I mow the lawn in 
front of the church and tend a furnace fire 
inside.” Courage, brother, August may 
lighten your labors in one department. 


Referring to the paragraph in last week’s 
issue on the historic church on Mackinac 
Island, our attention is called to the fact that 
a Congregational church organized there ap- 
pears in the Year-Book. It has a pastor and 
thirteen members. The pastor has just re- 
signed. 


“Platform burglary” ata meeting in Car- 
diff, Wales, was effectively rebuked recently. 
The “star” speaker of the evening refused to 
speak when he was given the platform after 
other men had had it for two hours. No coax- 
ing could induce him to begin. We have 
known such thievery nearer home. 


Secretary Shaw of the United States Treas- 
ury is said to have been in the habit of send- 
ing letters to his wife through the mail 
addressed only, “To the best woman in the 
world, Denison, Io.” Every letter thus ad- 
dressed to that post office reached Mrs. Shaw 
safely. In other towns, however, a good many: 
husbands know women to whom letters so 
addressed ought to be delivered. 


The editor of a secular weekly newspaper 
in Illinois has begun the publication of the 
Bible as a serial. He says that “the Bible, 
considered from a standpoint wholly foreign 
to moral sentiments, is a liberal education if 
read and studied conscientiously.” He be- 
lieves that sections of the Bible in a news- 
paper will be news to many of his readers, 
and probably his judgment is correct. 


Some one has recently said that “sympathy 
is the germplasm of Christianity.” Sympathy’s 
function in statesmanship is quite as funda- 
mental. The sooner we Americans quit look- 
ing upon the Cuban or the Filipino with con- 
tempt the easier it will be to carry out the 
task on which we have entered. Some per- 
nicious effects of our race-prejadice already 
are apparent in the Philippines, as Mr. Le 
Roy makes clear in his sobering article in the 
July Atlantic. 

















Samuel E. Moffett, “‘an ex-yellow journal- 
ist,” writing in the July Criterion, says that 
“one of the diplomatic and detective experts 
attached to every yellow staff, with $50,000 to 
spend could have rescued Miss Stone within 
a month of her capture. But no newspaper 
rose to the occasion.” It is strange that no 
English or American journal showed enter- 
prise commensurate with the opportunity. 
An effort to rescue if only an effort would 
have brought fame. 


The responsible officials of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South last week voted to 
endeavor to raise a $5,000,000 endowment 
fund, the interest of which is to go to minis- 
ters incapacitated for work and tothe widows 
and orphans of clergymen who died in the 
harness. If the South out of its comparative 
poverty can have faith to attempt such large 
and magnificent things for its clergymen, 
must not the rich and prosperous North be 
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led to do something of the sort for very shame, 
if for no nobler reason ? 


President Henry Hopkins of Williams Col- 
lege, wh? was choren by the Denver Sunday 
School Convention as the member of the lesson 
committee to represent Congregationalists, 
has declined the appointment. The vacancy 
is therefore to be filled by the committee. 
Dean F. K. Sanders of Yale is the chairman 
of the committee on Sunday schools appointed 
by our National Council and is the one who 
should naturally be selected, if he would con- 
sent to serve under the limitations placed on 
the new lesson committee. 


“Cleanliness is next to godliness.”” The 
state factory inspector of Indiana has sent 
letters to the larger manufacturing concerns 
of the state, recommending that they provide 
bathing facilities for their employees. He 
shows how successful the experiment has 
been in factories in Michigan City, and he 
argues that a refreshing bath after a hard 
day’s work will often save the artisan from 
resort to internal baths of intoxicants. It is 
a case where satisfying the outer man is more 
idealistic in its ends than satisfying the inner 
man. 


A few years ago a French officer attempted 
to render the Gospels into the common speech 
of hiscountrymen. His book was issued with 
the inprimatur of the pope and soon attained 
great popularity. The interest in it alarmed 
the Roman authorities, who soon after ordered 
its suppression. To many people the New 
Testament translated into language which, 
with all its simplicity, is still so much unlike 
the expressions in ordinary use is a sealed 
book: Its stories retold in forms of current 
speech would be a revelation to audiences 
who think they are familiar with it. 


President Castro of Venezuela, whose life 
is being made thorny now by a vigorous revo- 
lution, is another man confident that Provi- 
dence is guiding him. ‘I find myself,” he 
says, ‘“‘in the condition to fulfill the mission 
with which I have been invested by Provi- 
dence, and it is my desire to render myself 
worthy of that mission. Brac’ng myself with 
the conflicts of peace, and raising my stature, 
if need be, beyond the limitations of nature, I 
shall chain events and harness them to the car 
of victory in the very camp of rebellion.” This 
makes us a little suspicious of genuineness of 
Latin-American republicanism. 


Those who insist that the Roman Catholic 
Church always opposes the popular reading of 
the Bible should note that a Bible Society in 
Italy, whose meetings are held in a room of 
the Vatican, is issuing from the Vatican press 
a translation in the vernacular of the Gospels 
and Acts, to be sold at from four to eight cents 
acopy. The promoters of the society in a let- 
ter to the Italian bishops say that the story of 
the Redeemer’s life and that of the Acts of 
the Apostles “are, with rare exceptions, un- 
heard in the pulpit, unknown in the family 
and untaught in the schools.” A preface to 
the volume urges family reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Orders already have been received by 
the society for 150,000 copies. 


Their success in raising considerably more 
than the 1,000,000 guineas which they started 
out to secure as their Twentieth Century 
Jubilee Fund has stimulated the Wesleyans 
of England to unwonted activity and ambition, 
and now word comes from London that they 
have invaded the vicinity of Westminster 
Abbey, purchased the Royal Aquarium The- 
ater property facing the abbey, where they 
intend to substitute a ‘‘central headquarters 
of universal Methodism.” Presumably the 
.scheme will be to build a great denomina- 
tional headquarters along lines which will 
include administrative quarters and a great 
mission plant, probably such a one as Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes now supervises. A Tre- 
mont Temple as it were, such as the Baptists 
of Boston now have. 
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W. F. Norris, acorrespondent of The Watch- 
man in the Philippines, says that “The Fil- 
ipino would oppress the Filipino more griev- 
ously than any foreign nation under whose 
tule they would fall, not excepting the Span- 
iard or Russian or any colonizing nation of 
Europe. . . . The prominent families are the 
barons of the middle ages, the great mass of 
the people are serfs of the same period. What 
the prominent native desires is to continue 
the system of the partial slavery of the mass, 
and the dominance of the favored few.” Per- 
haps our genial friend, the editor of The 
Watchman, who has had many misgivings re- 
garding the efforts of the United States to 
destroy this feudalism, to separate church and 
state, and to lay the foundations of an ulti- 
mate democratic government, will now “give 
to the winds his fears.” 


A Methodist preacher in Michigan recently 
had intimations, just as he entered the church 
Sunday evening prepared to preach a sermon 
of the regulation length, that, owing to the ex- 
treme heat, his congregation would welcome a 
brief sermon. Obedient unto the lay reminder 
he arose at the suitable time and said: 


Text, Luke 16: 24: And he cried and said, 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue ; for I am 
tormented in this flame. 

Three persons—Abraham, Dives, Lazarus. 
It was hot where Dives was. He did not like 
it. He wanted to get out. Sodowe. Let us 
pray! 

How is this for abdication of the prophetic 
function at the demand of an ease-loving, com- 
fort-seeking laity! 


From 1865 up to the time of his death at 
Redlands, Cal., July 26, aged sixty-seven years, 
Charles Kendall Adams was one of the not- 
able figures in the ranks of American edu- 
cators. As president of Cornell University 
from 1885-1892, and more recently as presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, 1892- 
1901, he had shown unusual gifts as an ad- 
ministrator. But he was better known to the 
world of scholars by his pioneer work as 
teacher of history by the seminary method 
and as one who did much by the spoken and 
written word to make the study of history in 
this country more thorough and scientific in 
its method. His Manual of Historical Litera- 
ture is used generally, and his contributions 
to discussion of themes of the day have al- 
ways commanded respectful attention. The 
Christian Church has always had in him a 
stanch friend. 





From Day to Day 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


One of the mission Sunday schools in lower 
New York went on a picnic the other day. 
It did not differ materially from other affairs 
of the kind except in one important particular 
and that was in the presence and active par- 
ticipation of a prominent and wealthy New 
York business man. True, millionaires are 
now and then seen on such occasions, but 
this particular rich man had come all the 
way from Bar Harbor solely to have a merry 
time with the boys and girls with whom he 
consorts during most of the fifty-two Sundays 
of the year. How many of us would come 
home from our vacations purely for the sake 
of doing some friendly deed for the people 
who stay in the city all summer? It probably 
took that man the better part of three days, 
and he doubtless had to sacrifice several after- 
noon teas and rounds of golf, but I guess he 
had a big rainbow in his soul when he re- 
turned to Bar Harbor. 

a ® * 

Odd ways multiply of beguiling money for 
benevolent purposes out of pocketbooks that 
do not unclasp easily at the call of charity. 
A rather singular and spectacular method I 
saw employed by a Salvation Army squad in 
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an inland city the other Sunday night. After 
the usual fervid exhortations and martial 
songs, four of the soldiers held a United 
States flag by its corners. As the c»ppers 
and dimes fell in the folds ef Old Glory it was 
sometimes difficult to tell just how much each 
represented, and in one or two cases the lassie 
who captained the enterprise found that not 
all was silver that looked like it. A certain 
sentimental ‘satisfaction attached to giving in 
this way, and patriotism as well as religion 
was invoked as a motive. I doubt if the 
method comes into general use in our churches, 
though if four deacons should parade down 
the broad aisle some morning, one at each cor- 
ner of the national emblem, there would cer- 
tainly be unusual interest in the congregation 
—and interest they say is the mother of atten- 
tion and the grandmother of investment. 


We were sitting quietly in a car the other 
afternoon, Regina and I, when the train 
stopped at a station and we heard the strident 
tone of a bell directly under the window. We 
supposed it might be a call to a restaurant 
supper, but it proved to be the advance note 
of a celebration in honor of a departing cou- 
ple who a short hour before had pledged their 
faith at the marriage altar. Then ensued a 
scene characteristically American and in- 
tensely human. Their friends followed the 
bride and groom into the car discharging well- 
directed volleys of bits of red, white and 
blue paper which not only gave a picturesque 
and variegated aspect to the principal parties 
in the transaction, but liberally besprinkled 
the floor and seats. E:<corted ostentatiously 
to a seat in the center of the car, these young 
persons, just embarked on the sea of matri- 
mony, were then compelled to undergo a jol- 
lying that lasted until the train started. Asa 
grand finale, one of the bolder spirits lifted 
his voice and asked: ‘Is there any one in this 
car that does not know that these people are 
just married?”’ and when no one professed 
any such lack of touch with current events, 
his humor assumed the dec/aratory form and 
said: ‘‘ Well, they are just married and we 
want you to take good care of them ”’ 

By this time Regina was agitated from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her feet. 
* Outrageous! what low-lived persons, they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, just you 
go home and write something scathing about 
this.” I tried to assuage her indignation by 
ealling attention to the fact that this particu- 
lar band of savages had at least emerged from 
the lower stage of throwing rice, but she re- 
plied that they had only taken a slight step 
toward civilization. Then I murmured some- 
thing about this being one of the prices one 
pays for the unadulterated joy incidental to 
the union of two hearts that beat as one. I 
also pointed her to the fact that the bride had 
not blushed onée since going into the car and 
that the groom had been a pattern of all the 
Christian virtues and I reasoned that such an 
episode was introduced at this point in life 
to prove that 

All our joy is touched with pain, 
That shadows fall on brightest hours, 
That thorns remain. 

But Regina, perhaps speaking from experi- 
ence, retorted, “ They will find out soon enough 
that life is serious, give them one day of un- 
mitigated joy.” I meekly assented to her po- 
sition as the ideal thing, and the train moved 
off amid the tooting of horns and one more 
peal from that old cow bell. Yes, it was 
all desperately ill-bred and mean, but it was 
funny—in spots. 





We are very apt to get the idea that there 
are high positions and that there are low po- 
sitions, that there is important service and 
unimportant service; but I believe that God 
expects the same amount of conscientious 
work from a person in a low position as from 
one in a high position.— Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 
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Forty Thousand Children in School. 
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What the American School System Has Done for Porto Rico 


The Eagerness for Education. 


Generous Appropriations. 
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Heroic Sacrifices 


By Pror. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Professor Brumbaugh is one of those large- 
framed, large-hearted, thoroughly-equipped 
German-Americans who reflect honor on race 
and country. His work as a pedagogue has 
been done mainly in Pennsylvania, where he 
has been a marked figure, having been presi- 
dent of the normal scheol at Juniata and head 
of the department of pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He went to Porto 
Rico as commissioner of education in 1900, and 
did much to make possible the record he 
chronicles in this article. Last spring he told 
the Boston Schoolmaster’s Club the tale 
which in brief is set down here. Strong men 
wept; and cheer upon cheer rose as he finished 
his story of what the United States has dene 
in Porto Rico with intelligence and consecra- 
tion to lofty public ideals. 


The first legislature which convened in 
Porto Rice after the island came under 
American protection enacted a new school 
law, based upon the conditions in Porto 
Rico and in strict harmony with American 
ideals. Under its provisions at least ten 
and not more than twenty per cent. of all 
municipal funds are set aside as a school 
fund. Thus the schools on the financial 
side were lifted absolutely out of politics 
and placed upon a sound financial basis. 
The average amount of municipal funds 
voted to the schools was above sixteen 
per cent., and in some cases the munici- 
pality petitioned for permission to vote 
as much as twenty-five per cent. of their 
funds for school purposes. 

The legislature also voted the depart- 
ment of education in 1900-1901, $400,000, 
in 1901-1902, $501,000, besides a fund of 
$15,000 to maintain young men and women 
in schools in the United States. This 
fund provides for salaries of all school 
supervisors and teachers, for the pur- 
chase of books, desks and supplies, and 
for the maintenance of all higher insti- 
tutions of learning and night schools for 
young men who are employed during 
school hours. This is a generous sum for 
education. It is above twenty-seven per 
cent. of all the funds appropriated by the 
legislature for all purposes whatever. 
It is, perhaps, fair to say that Porto Rico 
is voting now a larger percentage of its 
revenues to education than is any state 
of the federal union. 

The teacher problem was a grave one. 
The old Spanish teachers were educated 
to believe that a school is a vested right 
—that the school exists for the teacher. 
It was no light task to inculcate the idea 
that the school exists for the pupil, that 
the tenure of the teacher is not for life, 
but for such tenure as results in good to 
the child. Many teachers were found 
wholly incompetent. They were sum- 
marily dismissed. Some were found pat- 
riotic and anxious to do the best things. 
They were retained and encouraged. 

The teaching body is now almost wholly 
freed from politics. Education is on prac- 
tically a non partisan basis in Porto Rico. 
This weeding out caused a great scarcity 
of teachers. In the meantime the number 
of schools to be opened was increased 
200 per year. One of two courses was 
open—either to import teachers from the 
Statesor make them. It was decided not 





not owe one dollar. 


to bring from outside more than a mini- 
mum number of American teachers. No 
people make substantial or permanent 
progress unless their leaders are raised up 
from their own number. Hence a normal 
school became a necessity. 

With no stronger appeal than that it 
was the patriotic duty of the best young 
men and women to devote their time to 
teaching a summer normal for ten weeks 
was projected. It was felt by the opti- 
mistic that we could enroll about one 
hundred pupils. The school opened with 
8.6, and many were refused because no 
room could be had for their instruction. 
It wasa magnificent response. Old social 
lines were broken. Young women who 
never appeared in public without a chap- 
eron came to the normal and studied 
most faithfully. The examination at the 
close gave us almost 200 additional teach- 
ers. 

The department at once began the erec- 
tion of a normal school building, at a cost 
of $40,000, including land and equipment. 
This is located on a beautiful campus of 
seventy acres at Rio Piedras, convenient 
to all the island, and capable of training 
at least 300 teachers. It is in every way 
a successful training school. 

American teachers to the number of 
126 are at work teaching English in the 
schools. Through them many native 
teachers have learned the best methods 
and have acquired the English language. 
Today almost every teacher in the island 
speaks and teaches English. There are 
fully 40,000 children using the English 
language and singing our national hymns 
in the tongue of the great republic. 

The Government of the United States 
has not paid one dollar to support Porto 
Rico and the Insular government does 
No more stable, no 
better managed government exists under 
the flag. The customs revenues collected 
by the United States army upon imports 
from foreign countries were, by act of 
Congress, transferred to the Insular gov- 
ernment. This fund is used for perma- 
nent improvements—especially for con- 
struction of roads and erection of school- 
houses. The first part of this fund used 
by the civil government was $200,000 for 
the erection of schoolhouses. 

Porto Rico, two years ago, did not have 
a single schoolhouse. Spain in 400 years 
erected not one. The United States mil- 
itary government erected one poor frame 
structure which fire destroyed. The de- 
partment of education announced that it 
would erect school buildings if the muni- 
cipalities would donate suitable ground. 
In every case this was done. The sites 
are in each case large—usually one acre— 
and convenient. Today more than fifty 
first-class brick, stone and concrete build- 
ings are in use. Noone act of our Gov- 
ernment did more to hasten the Ameri- 
canizing of Porto Rico than this cam- 
paign of school extension. 

The dedication of these fine structures 
was always an occasion of great rejoic- 
ing. Usually, the commissioner of edu- 
cation was accompanied by Governor 





Hunt and members of his cabinet. The 
local officials would meet the governor’s 
party on the public highway and escort 
them to the new schoolhouse. The chil- 
dren, dressed in costumes of the national 
colors, would sing America in English. 
The flag-of the United States would be 
raised by some official, usually the gover- 
nor, and the children would sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Then formal ad- 
dresses were made to the citizens, who 
assembled in hundreds and thousands, 
On one occasion, when a rural agricul- 
tural school was to be dedicated, the pu- 
pils of Bayamon were hauled three miles 
in ox-carts. Half a hundred boys and 
girls, standing in a small cart drawn 
by four oxen, would wave their small 
American flags under the palms and 
cheer the American republic and sing its 
precious national aira. It was a splendid 
spectacle. Eight of these carts formed 
a great procession. 

In twenty-two of these new buildings 
school is supplemented by actual work in 
agriculture. Each pupil spends part of 
each day cultivating the soil on the school 
grounds. The enthusiasm for this prac- 
tical training is boundless. Over 1,200 
youths are learning practical agricul- 
ture. When a pupil carries home to his 
“shack” the beans, peas, tomatoes, etc., 
which he himself has cultivated and the 
family gets a substantial meal therefrom, 
they have in their stomachs a substantial 
argument in favorof the new system of 
education. 

The poor people of Porto Rico are mak- 
ing unusual sacrifices to educate their 
children. No compulsory law is neces- 
sary. Attendanceis higher in percentage 
than in any state of the union except 
Massachusetts, which state exceeds Porto 
Rico only by one per cent. Hundreds of 
children carry their shoes and stockings 
to and from school and in theirarms. It 
is @ common experience to see the pupils 
at dismissal leave the school, sit down by 
the roadside, remove shoes and stockings 
and climb rugged and jagged mountain 
trails barefooted to save the shoes and 
thus prolong their use. I know women 
who sit on the river rocks all day and 
every day washing clothes to keep their 
children in school. 

In the mountain district above Corozal 
a boy was found in school wearing a pe- 
culiar shirt—at least four times his size. 
Upon inquiry it was learned that the boy 
had only one shirt and that one was be- 
ing washed. That the boy might not 
miss a day in school his father gave the 
son his only shirt. The father that day, 
naked to the waist, carried a case of 
merchandise on his head over the moun- 
tains, under the palms, in a fierce tropic 
sun, a distance of twenty miles and return 
that his boy might learn. And the 
father’s shirt on his son’s back bore the 
legend, ‘‘ Pillsbury’s XXX |” 

At Juncos I saw a boy in school who was 
unusually self-conscious and who, in mov- 
ing about from class to seat, never turned 
his back to me. Inquiry of the teacher 
told the story. The boy was finally to 
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pass to another room, and my teacher- 
friend’s explanation led me to watch. 
As the boy passed out I saw that all the 
shirt he had in this world was on the 
front of his body! Hiding the shame 
of his poverty, there he was in school ; 
dressed only in a pair of tattered trousers 
and half a shirt, he was to me a genuine 
little patriot, pressing his face to the 
light and pushing his half-naked body 
forward in the movement for the uplift 
of himself and his beautiful island home. 

I wish from the bottom of my heart 
that many American boys might learn 
from this poor boy the great lesson once 
told me by a boy ina Porto Rican school 
who modestly admitted he could speak 
some English. He said, “‘I am learning 
many things in this school. I like best 
the story of Abraham Lincoln. He was 
a@ poor boy like me and lived in a log 
cabin as poor as mine. But he was hon- 


est and earnest and became the saviour 
ef his country. I mean to work hard that 
I may become of use to my country.” 


_ These are but types of a zeal that is al- 
most a frenzy on the part of the people of 
this island to become educated. These 
are the only people who have come to us 
with enthusiasm and without coercion as 
aresultof the late war. They area credit 
to us, a worthy addition to the complex 
forces that make up the newer republic. 
They are vastly more worthy of citizen- 
ship than are their ignorant critics whose 
sole claim to superiority is their be- 
queathed right to vote. 

Let us welcome and work for these 
children of the nation. They are trying 
by education, by industry, and by obedi- 
ence to law to prove their right to a place 
in the sisterhood of states. They are 
fondly looking for the day when the star 
of the beautiful island of the sea will 
arise and nestle in the folds of the flag 
they love as we do. They are learning 
what we must all learn with deeper mean- 
ing, that the door to statehood in the 
federal union is the door of the free pub- 
lic school. 





Woodrow Wilson, Princeton’s New President 


By Rev. Edward Huntting Rudd, A M. 


* How cana man who loves this place as I love it realize of a sudden that he has now the 


liberty to devote every power that is in him to its service. . 
We are here to serve our country and mankind, and we know 


which is a personal interest. 


. « There is here no interest served 


that we can put selfishness behind us.”— Prof. Woodrow Wilson at the Alumni banquet 
in Princeton after his election as president of the university. 


President Wilson comes to his high 
office with exceptional equipment. Blood 
determines brains and brawn and balance. 
Young Wilson was a son of the parsonage. 
His father and uncle are clergymen, his 
father being still with him at his home in 
Princeton. When yet a boy he was ear- 
nest, ambitious, industrious. Davidson 
College, North Carolina, gave him his 
start and he entered Princeton and gradu- 
ated with the remarkable class of 1879. 

During Mr. Wilson’s stay at Princeton, 
the great College Y. M. C. A. movement 
had its beginning. Its end is not yet, and 
President Wilson is in active sympathy 
with this finest phase of student spir- 
itual life. After two years of law study 
in the University of Virginia, he be- 
gan practice in Atlanta, Ga. His noted 
undergraduate essay on Cabinet Govern- 
ment in the United States, attracted at- 
tention and was the key to a clearly 
defined purpose from the beginning of 
his student days. That ‘“‘ purpose was to 
study government and write about it.” 
Finding law uncongenial, he went to 
Johns Hopkins as a graduate student 
of history and politics. There he held 
the fellowship in history for one year and 
took his degree of Ph. D., his thesis being 
Congressional Government. After being 
associate professor of history at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., from 1885-1888, he went to 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Ct., 
where he held the chair of history and 
political economy, 1888-1890. While hold- 
ing these positions he was also lecturer 
on Administration at Johns Hopkins and 
on Constitutional Law in the New York 
Law School. 

In February, 1890, he was made profes- 
sor of jurisprudence and political econ- 
omy at Princeton. For twelve years 
he has been one of the commanding per- 


sonalities in the university; has been 
called hither and yon to lecture and to 
give addresses and always with marked 
acceptance and popularity. 

A second phase of his career is his 
work as an author. Early in his student 
life he showed marked ability as a writer 
and his interest in all forensic matters 
and topics furnished him with material. 
Princeton has two literary fraternities— 
the Cliosophic and American Whig Soci- 
eties, where much of the literary life of 
the university finds its inspiration. At 
the bar, in the pulpit, on the platform and 
in state and national halls of legislature, 
the graduates of these societies have been 
a power. Here President Wilson found 
a sphere for his talents, and though a 
ready debater, he would never argue on a 
side which he did not believe. On one oc- 
casion he withdrew from the preliminary 
competition in the great prize debate of 
the year, because he did not believe in 
the side of the question which he drew. 
Thorough research and intuitive judgment 
give his writings an immense circulation. 

President Wilson is a fine type of sturdy 
Christian manhood. Though not a clergy- 
man he is a faithful ruling elder in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Princeton. 
His pastor writes: ‘‘He always cordially 
responds to any call made upon him... 
and when in town his warm sympathies 
are with us. On Sunday morning he and 
his family invariably occupy their pew 
in our church at all times of the year.” 
It is reassuring to know that Princeton’s 
new president will encourage strong, 
healthy, earnest Christian life and charac- 
ter, the fear of God, the recognition of 
stewardship, the exaltation of Christian 
character above mental attainment, the 
development of all that is best and most 
progressive in under and post-graduate 
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life and teaching, the sending out into the 
world of men who will 
Stand four square, to every wind that blows. 


This is the problem, the ideal of Prince- 
ton’s new president. 

Thus another of our great universities 
begins a new era. Quietly one successful 
and beloved president, seeking long-de- 
sired leisure to give the world a great 
book, retires from executive duties with- 
out laying down his work as a teacher, 
and in the same hour suggests a fit suc- 
cessor. The new president has the sup- 
port of a united board of trustees, a loyal 
faculty and a great body of alumni scat- 
tered over the world, but united in seek- 
ing to make Princeton a mighty agency 
in building up the nation. His desire to 
make the most of the graduate school of 
the university will have full scope. He is 
Princeton’s first lay president ; the first 
president from among its own alumni 
for many a year. He has a great and 
ever-widening opportunity, and all who 
know him believe that he has the soul 
and mind and heart to make the most 
of it. 

Dedham, Mass. 





In and Around Boston 


Fifty Years of Agriculture 

The Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture harvested its fiftieth annual sheaf last 
week. Theobservanceof this semi-centennial 
took place in the Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
and was an event in agricultural circles. 
Former members of the board and represen- 
tative farmers from all parts of the state, 
with legislators, brought congratulations and 
forecast the future of husbandry in Massa- 
chusetts. 

One notable person present was Ex-gov- 
ernor Boutwell, who in his cfficial capacity 
signed the act by which the board was incor- 
porated fifty years ago. Addresses were also 
given by Gen. F. E. Appleton, Lieutenant- 
Governor Bates, Prof. F. H. Hitchcock of the 
national department, President Goodell of the 
state Agricultural College, itself a child of the 
board, Speaker Myers of the House and 
many leading men prominent in the farming 
interests of Massachusetts. Those who im- 
prove every opportunity to point out the de- 
cline of the rural sections of the common- 
wealth would have been edified by the 
speeches. Practical farmers of this and the 
last generation apparently see a new era ap- 
proaching for the agricultural industry of the 
Bay State. There is a widespread apprecia- 
tion of the value of the scientific spirit and 
the uses of the experiment station. The ad- 
vantages of the latest improved implements 
and machinery ‘are recognized. There are 
few “workable” abandoned farms in the 
state. 

Under competent management, with a suc- 
cession of able secretaries, the board has 
taken high rank in the opinion of those best 
able to judge. It enters upon its next cycle 
of fifty years with bright prospects. Its aim 
is to co-operate with the men who draw sus- 
tenance for the multitude from the stubborn 
soil of Massachusetts. 


Fresh Air Fund Picnickers 

For five days last week the City Missionary 
Society entertained its humble friends from 
the crowded districts in Franklin Park, where 
with visiting and eating inthe shade of the 
trees, and within the huge tents, too, the enjoy- 
ment was keen. Over 5,000 children of all 
ages, mothers and grandmothers, received and 
accepted the cards of invitation and feasted 
on the ice cream, sandwiches and other dain- 
ties. These picnics, which have come to bean 
annual event, are under the management of 
Rev. D. W. Waldron. 
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The Reaction Against Coeducation 


By Prof. E. E. Slosson, University of Wyoming 


It is a curious thing that in almost all 
social changes the difficulties anticipated 
are not found, while the real disadvan- 
tages are rarely foreseen. The objections 
raised in the early days against coeduca- 
tion have been proved by ample experi- 
ence to be almost entirely illusory. It 
was expected that the women would fail 
in health under the strain of competition, 
that they would become disinclined to 
matrimony, that they would lower the 
standard of scholarship. But in so far 
as reliable data from coeducational col- 
leges are available they prove that women 
have as good health as their uneducated 
sisters, their matrimonial tendencies have 
rather to be checked than encouraged, 
and so far from lowering the standard of 
scholarship, they are altogether too suc- 
cessful in getting high grades, honors and 
competitive scholarships. It was feared 
that women could not compete with men 
in the field of higher education. It now 
appears that the men cannot compete 
with the women, and they are demand- 
ing protection against the weaker sex. 
It is humiliating fora man to be beaten 
at anything by a woman and some young 
men are taking refuge in institutions 
where they are protected by the arbitrary 
exclusion of women. Their position is 
the same as that of amateur athletes. 
To say that a man has broken the ama- 
teur record for running does not mean 
that he is the fastest runner in the world, 
but merely that he is the fastest barring 
professionals. So the fact that a man is 
senior wrangler at Cambridge does not 
mean that he is the best mathematician 
of the year, but merely that he is the 
best of his sex, women being barred. 
This restriction of the field must always 
be allowed for when we consider honors 
awarded in a college which excludes 
either sex, and should be stated in the 
diploma. 

If a college could devise any form of 
examination, any test of mental, moral 
or physical strength and capability which 
would exclude women, it would have a 
perfect right to do so; but that is impos- 
sible, so women are excluded for the sim- 
ple reason that they are not men. The 
same difficulty is encountered in the 
South in theattempt to devise laws which 
shall permit every white man to vote and 
exclude every Negro. No property, edu- 
cational or morality qualification will do 
this so the Negroes are shut out as Ne- 
groes on the ground that their grand- 
fathers could not vote. 

The dairy interests made the same fail- 
ure when they tried to prohibit oleomar- 
garine by law. They could not prohibit 
oleomargarine because it is less whole- 
some than butter, for it is not; because 
it is artificially colored, for butter is col- 
ored with the same material; because 
it is inferior in flavor, for it is not to 
be distinguished by the flavor. So they 
have secured a prohibitory tax on oleo- 
margarine simply because it is not but- 
ter, but is so much like it that it would 
crowd it out. 

Differentiation by this method involves 
so little wear on the brain that it is no 


wonder that it is growing in popularity. 
Arguments on the inferiority of women, 
as a class, to men, as a class, in original- 
ity, power of doing research work, etc., 
have nothing to do with the case. It is 
only necessary to show in rebuttal that 
some women have these qualities in a 
greater degree than some men now ad- 
mitted to such work, to prove that pro- 
hibition on the ground of sex is unjust. 
Those who talk in general terms about 
woman’s inferiority or superiority to 
man are talking nonsense; so also are 
those who talk of woman’s equality to 
man. The law of averages gives us in- 
teresting psychological facts, but it does 
not tell us how to deal justly with indi- 
viduals. / 

We are told that there is danger of a 
college becoming ‘‘feminized’”’ by too 
great an influx of women. Now I do not 
know exactly what that word means, but 
I have no doubt that it would be a very 
dangerous thing for a college to become 
‘feminized ’’—quite as bad as for a col- 
lege to become “ masculinized.”’ It must 
certainly be an injury to any institution 
to have a large majority of either sex. 
Either sex isolated degenerates. But it 
does not seem to be always realized that 
the remedy for this is more coeducation, 
not less. A wise Providence, foreseeing 
this very danger that the men might be 
crowded out of- coeducational colleges 
and outvoted in equal suffrage states, 
has mercifully provided that there shall 
never be upon the earth any considerable 
majority of the female sex. So long as 
we do not interfere with the workings of 
natural law all goes well, but when some 
institutions exclude women it destroys 
the balance and others have to take 
measures in self-defense. 

The charge that in coeducational col- 
leges the students spend too much time 
in social intercourse is not without foun- 
dation. Students never do give that un- 
divided attention to their studies which 
their teachers think they should and in 
coeducational colleges there is undoubt- 
edly a great deal of time wasted in the 
frivolities of society. Whether this is 
greater than the time wasted by the stu- 
dents in men’s colleges in other and often 
more questionable amusements, I have 
never been able to find out. It is an evil 
anyway, and has to be kept within bounds 
by restrictions on amusements or by ir- 
creasing the severity of the require- 
ments. To attempt, as some institutions 
have, to cure it by restricting the num- 
ber of girls is useless. It is a poor girl 
who cannot keep the minds of four or 
five boys off their lessons if she wants to. 
The danger from women, as we all know, 
does not increase with the number of 
them. 

However, there is another side to it than 
that which appeals so strongly to us ped- 
agogues. The future of civilization de- 
pends more on the proper mating of the 
rising generation than on any discoveries 
they may make in the arts and sciences, 
and if our young people sometimes devote 
more time and attention to the study of 
each other than to the study of their text- 


books, let us recognize the fact that they 
are nearer right in their judgment of 
what is important than some prominent 
educators of the past and present. It is 
of more importance to a person to be able 
to solve the problem of the selection of 
future husband or wife than to solve any 
problem in mathematics we put before 
them, and there is no better training for 
this yet devised than the informal min- 
gling in the schoolroom. To get to know 
each other thoroughly, to prevent false 
hopes and illusions, it is necessary for 
them to meet when the mask of society is 
thrown off. If a young man has sat be- 
side a young woman for a term he knows 
at least whether she cheats or loses her 
temper, and that is more than he would 
find out from meeting her at a hundred 
balls, receptions and teas. 

The theory that women require in part 
a different sort of education from men is 
a good one but it is in coeducational col- 
leges, not in colleges for women alone, 
that the most progress has been made in 
putting this into practice, and specific 
courses in great variety are provided in 
those occupations which are at present 
regarded as woman’s work. The impor- 
tance of this and the methods for attain- 
ing it are, however, yet largely unrealized, 
and the future must see a great advance 
in this field everywhere. We must, never- 
theless, avoid even in this the common 
error of dealing with people by classes 
and we must adapt our instruction to 
individuals, not to sexes. 

If a boy shows a talent for culinary art 
or for dressmaking he must not be de- 
barred from training in these arts, for he 
may get a larger salary and possibly even 
contribute more to human happiness as 
an Oscar or a Worth than as an engineer 
ora lawyer. If agirl shows a taste for 
mechanics let her have the necessary 
opportunity to develop her genius. The 
world needs great inventors so much that 
we must not miss any chance, however 
slight, of getting one. In a coeduca- 
tional college where freedom of election 
is allowed the two sexes largely segregate 
into different lines of work accoiding to 
their tastes and capacities, but to force 
them into some particular form of edu- 
cation because of sex is dangerous. 





Before and After 


Some years ago a young curate, seeking to 
be licensed, was bidden by Dr. Temple, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to read a few 
verses of the Bible, in order that his fitness for 
conducting public worship might be judged. 

“Not loud enough,” was the criticism of 
the bishop when the young man had finished. 

*O! I’m sorry to hear that, my lord,” re- 
plied the curate. ‘“ A lady in the church yes- 
terday told me I could be heard most plainly 
all over.” : 

“Ah! are you engaged?” suddenly asked 
Dr. Temple. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

The bishop smiled grimly, and said: “ Now 
listen to me, young man. While you are en- 
gaged don’t believe all that the lady tells you. 
But,” he added, with a deep chuckle, “after 
you are married believe every word she says.” 
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The Student Movement in Russia 


The great univer- 
sity towns of Russia 
are St. Petersburg, 
Odessa, Moscow, 
Kiev, Riga, Warsaw 
and Tomsk in Si- 

» beria. There are es- 

timated to be 35,000 

students in these 

and in the smaller 

university places 

throughout the em- 
* pire. Education is 

something we do 
not familiarly associate with Russia; but 
the world moves fast today, and the Rus- 
sian student has been and is making him- 
self felt as one of the important factors 
in the world changes of our time. 

The requirements of a Russian univer- 
sity are much the same as those of Har- 
vard, Princeton or Yale. To enter the 
course one must first have passed five 
years in a classical gymnasium. The 
gymnasium curriculum includes medi- 
cine, law, philosophy, history, mathe- 
matics, theology, natural history. All 
other schools except the gymnasia are 
called polytechnic. In the polytechnic 
institutions mathematics and Russian 
are the main studies. Four-fifths of 
the work is mathematics, one-fifth is 
Russian. 

Last summer I met and talked with 
students from the universities of St Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow, Tomsk, Riga and War- 
saw, and they impressed me as earnest, 
intelligent young fellows. We conducted 
our conversation mostly in German, but 
some of them spoke excellent English. 
Especially marked was the linguistic su- 
periority of the Jewish students. The 
Hebrew people, as is well known, do not 
receive all the rights that the regular 
Russian students do, and they seem to 
have made all the more effort to succeed. 
The Jewish people both among the mer- 
chant and student classes helped me 
most in my linguistic difficulties. 

In St. Petersburg I saw many students 
on the streets and in the restaurants. 
They wear uniforms. That of the tech- 
nical students is the regular Russian 
cap, with a blue stripe running about 
the face of it, the stripes and markings 
on their clothing being also blue. Stu- 
dents of theology wear a different color, 
and so on. As a rule the Russian stu- 
dents are better provided for’than I had 
expected. They are also from a higher 
class of society than we often suppose. 
In fact, there is a good deal of the Amer- 
ican spirit, not only in the colleges, but 
throughout Russia. Many men come in 
from country homes and work their way 
asin our own country. Six per cent. of 
the students of Moscow University are 
there on scholarships. This is the most 
fashionable and democratic university in 
the empire. 

The scholarships are given either by 
the government or by rich men or women 
who bequeath a certain number of schol- 
arships to an institution. While I was 
in Moscow a rich man named Soldaten- 
koff died. His estate was valued at 35,- 


M. Vanovsky 


By Peter MacQueen 


000,000 roubles (rouble is approximately 
fifty cents). M. Soldatenkoff left 1,000,- 
000 roubles to his relatives, and 34,000,000 
roubles to institutions of charity and ed- 
ucation in and about Moscow. Soldaten- 


koff was the proprietor of the great Ba-. 


zaar of Moscow, which is near the Krem- 
lin. 

As to religion in the colleges, of 
course it is that of the Greek Church. 
When I asked Tolstoi about the Greek 
Church he said it had nothing of good in 
it. ‘“‘No religion that teaches any lies 
can do good,” remarked the Grey Sage of 
Yasnaia Poliana. ‘‘We must teach our 
children and our young and growing 
minds only. what can be scientifically 
determined. Then when they come to 
study the great mysteries of science they 
will treat the idea of God and of a moral 
universe with respect. The Greek Church 
will only make us a nation of infidels. 
Russia has in her student class a set of 
fine, brave men. These in time will un- 
fold a richer Russia than the world 
dreams of. The Slav is far more radical 
than the Saxon or the Teuton, and when 
our reforms come they will go much 
deeper to the roots of things than any 
reforms in the world that have preceded 
them.” 

A year age disturbances broke out in 
St. Petersburg among the students at the 
university there. At the Kazan Cathe- 
dral on the principal street, the Nevski 
Prospekt, the services of the priests were 
broken up, the mitres thrown into the 
aisles, and the Cossacks were called in to 
quell the uproar. It is said that these 
Cossacks used their lead-tipped whips 
freely, that blood was spilled and that 
several students were killed. Later re- 
ports seemed to indicate that no one 
was killed among the students. But a 
young man named Carpovich stabbed to 
death the minister of education M. Bo- 
go.jepoff. Carpovich was tried and sen- 
tenced to hard labor for life on the Island 
of Saghalien.. Several students were put 
into the army at Port Arthur by order of 
the czar, and things have quieted down 
again. 

It must not be believed that the men 
who are making such efforts to change 
conditions in Russia are to be connected 
in any way with the class of men who in 
our country are raving against all gov- 
ernment and caused the assassination of 
our President. Czolgoscz would have had 
little sympathy from the students of 
Russia. All that they wanted was a 
fairly tolerable set of conditions. They 
asked for academic liberty, for the justice 
of their own University Courts, for the 
privilege of holding student meetings, 
and of having student clubs, such as our 
Greek letter fraternities in Yale or Har- 
vard. When these primary rights were 
denied them they wrote and sang college 
songs condemning the harshness of their 
treatment. The two songs that were the 
most objectional to the authorities were 
‘*Naigaika,” the Knout, and ‘“ Dubin- 
uschka,” the Whip. The verses of the 
songs described Russia as doing every- 
thing by the whip and with the knout. 


Many of the rights asked for had been 
accorded the students ten years ago. 

There does not seem to be any good 
reason for the students to attack the 
priests, except that the head of the 
Holy Synod is M. Pobiedonestseff, an 
extreme conservative and reactionary. 
When I told some students from Moscow 
that I had met Tolstoi they asked me: 
“What did he say about Pobiedonest- 
seff?” I told them that the old philoso- 
pher applied the bon mot of Louis Four. 
teenth to him: ‘’] ’etat c’est moi’—the 
state; I am the state.” The students 
took this in as a capital joke and laughed 
at Tolstoi’s wit. But while we were on 
the train and the students who were jour- 
neying with me were talking freely, a 
stranger came on at a side station who 
understood German. The young men at 
once stopped the conversation, and mo- 
tioned to me to be silent. When the man 
had gone they simply said: ‘‘He looked 
suspicious.”’ 

A few days later I met the same body 
of young fellows in Berlin. They were 
then quite talkative, and one of them be- 
gan to speak English so fluently that I 
wondered why he had not addressed me 
in that language when I met him in 
Russia. When they talked in English, 
of course I got a far better idea of their 
aspirations and their grievances. Some 
of the company were Jews; and they 
were feeling rather bitterly the disabili- 
ties of the Jews in Russia. The new 
minister of education, M. Vanovski, was 
formerly minister of war. He is rather 
an old man, and was feared at first on 
account of the fact that a war minister 
could not be expected to know much 
about education. In April, however, 
Vanovski made a speéch in which he out- 
lined a liberal policy. The students told 
me that if this plan were carried out 
there would be little cause of complaint 
against the government. Last winter 
the papers announced that Vanovski 
was retired because of his liberal views. 

Hitherto in Warsaw, where thirty-three 
per cent. of the people are Hebrews, only 
seven per cent. of the pupils in the 
schools are Hebrews. Vanovski prom- 
ises to remedy this, and in Warsaw to 
give the Jews the same educational rights 
as other nationalities. The Jews are 
treated differently in different provinces. 
In Moscow, Duke Sergius, the governor, 
uncle of the czar, is anti-Semitic, and 
therefore the Jews are more rigorously 
treated than anywhere else in Russia. 
Some cities are called cities of Jewish 
population. In Odessa ten per cent. of 
the students are Jews; but nowhere in 
Russia is the percentage higher. In Riga 
only three per cent. are Jews. A Jew 
cannot be a government physician, and 
the lawyers’ clubs have had enough influ- 
ence to debar Hebrews from being law- 
yers, Theycan be clerks, but cannot rise 
to the position of barrister. I was told 


‘also that only three per cent. of any regi- 


ment can be Jews; but I have heard this 
questioned. 

On my way to Siberia I met on the 
train several students going to take a 
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course of instruction in the Tomsk Uni- 
versity. This is the only university in 
the Asiatic domains of the czar, although 
there are hundreds of schools for girls and 
boys scattered through the length and 
breadth of the land. The young men of 
the Siberian university seemed to me to 
be more serious than the European stu- 
dents and to have more of the American 
and pioneer spirit. They told me that 
it was easy to get onin Russia if a man 
has an education, because they have not 
the competition there which exists in the 
western countries. They were also more 
satisfied with the government, because, 
since the abolition of the convict system 
and the opening of the new railroad, Si- 
beria is to Russia what our great West is 
to Americans—the freest and most demo- 
cratic part of the country. 

The buildings of Tomsk University im- 
pressed me. I hardly expected to find an 
elegant three storied granite block as one 
of the edifices on the campus; yet there 
are several such. There are also an ex- 
cellent library, fine recitation rooms and 
well equipped dormitories. The uni- 
versity was founded in 1880 and inaugu- 
rated in 1888 on July 22, the name-day of 
the Empress Mary Feodorovna. For the 
first ten years it was entirely a medical 
school, but in 1898 a faculty of law and 
theology were added. With the emigra- 
tion of 600,000 pioneers from European 
Russia during the past three years, a rush 
of students has taken place toward 
Tomsk, and there are now nearly a thou- 
sand students in this Siberian insfitu- 
tion. 

The University also possesses a z06!og- 
ical and botanical museum, with beauti- 
ful collections from polar countries, made 
by the Vega expedition under the com. 
mand of the celebrated Nordenskjold. 
It further contains an herbarium gath- 
ered by Potanin on the Tarbagatai and 
near the Zaisan. The mineralogical and 
geological museum is enriched by valua- 
ble specimens numbering nearly four 
thousand, given by Maximilian, Duke of 
Leuchtenberg. The archzological mu- 
seum was constructed by the efforts of 
Florinksy, a famous Russian scientist 
and the founder of the university. 

The most important and interesting 
collections are contained in the Sidorov 
cases, viz., a collection of Tobolsk an- 
tiquities found by Znamensky, contain- 
ing objects excavated from the kurgans, 
or structures of the mound builders, of 
prehistoric date. The library of this 
museum contains over 100,000 volumes. 
There are dermatology, lying-in and lu- 
natic clinics attached to the university. 
These clinics are open from Sept. 1 to 
May 1, the fees being only about four 
dollars a month. 

Near the university stands a three-sto- 
ried building inhabited by eighty students, 
which was erected by private subscrip- 
tion. This is one of the many dormitories 
which are to constitute the future center 
of education in Siberia. Substantial aid 
is furnished to the students in fifty-eight 
scholarships, twenty of which are en- 
dowed by the government. The scholar- 
ships are at the disposal of the univer- 
sity, and are valued at 300 roubles a year 
for each. Thirty-eight of the scholar- 
ships were given at different times by 
private persons. The capital employed 
for scholarships composed of private 





donations already amounts to four mil- 
lion roubles. The highest amount given 
for a scholarship was $30,000. 

The movement for reform is very gen- 
eral. Societies exist in all the colleges. 
They keep up correspondence not by let- 
ter but by couriers, sending a student 
from one college to another when any 
communication is to be made. When a 
Russian student receives the benefit of a 
government scholarship he is pledged to 
work acertain time for the government 
after his graduation. Sometimes work is 
given him during the college course. Of 
foreign languages the Russians seem to 
know German the best. When they speak 
French it is with scarcely any accent. 
Of all nationalities outside of Russia 
they like the American the best. I had 
only to say I was an American to meet 
with heartiest kindness every where. 

What Tolstoi said ab ut the religion of 
the Greek Church is only partly true. I 
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met few Russian students who professed 
to believe in any religion. Yet they were 
manly, and as free from moral stain as 
the students of our own universities. All 
the really sacred things of life they 
treated with simple reverence. There is 
no question in my mind that those fine 
young fellows I saw by the Neva and on 
my journey into Siberia have the broad, 
deep minds which always love the real 
things of God. But the formalism of the 
Greek Church is very great. There may 
be, nay there must be, the kernel of the 
gospel at the heart of it. But this kernel 
is so encrusted with the husks of dogma 
and tradition that little of the shining 
glory of the original faith shines out. 
The day is coming and now is, not when 
religion must die in Russia as Tolstoi pre- 
dicts, but when it must liveand live more 
abundantly. The student, the thinker, 
will, I believe, be the future Christian of 
Russia. 





A North and South Educational Propaganda 


What the General Education Board Proposes to Do 


Dr. Wallace Buttrick, secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the General Education Board, 
when asked the-other day to tell of the work 
of that organization, answered that as the 
board had been in existence only three and a 
half months the record of things accomplished 





WALLACE BUTTRICE 


could hardly be expected to be a long one. 
“The board is so organized,” said Dr. But- 
trick, “‘that it can aid the cause of education 
anywhere in the United States, but at present 
its work will be limited to the thirteen south- 
ern states. It is our policy to develop the 
public school system, especially in rural dis- 
tricts. How important this work is in the 
South will be realized when one considers 
that eighty-five to ninety per cent. of the peo- 
ple of that section live in rural districts. 
“ But before we can take hold of the problem 
we must make a careful study of the needs 
in each state. Our object is not to colonize 
northern teachers in the South but rather to 
aid the southern people to establish and de- 
velop a school system of theirown. Hitherto 
impoverished by the war they could not afford 
_to establish the dual system of schools—one 
for each race. 

“To help the board ascertain exact condi- 
tions we are receiving invitations from state 
and county school superintendents of the 
South to meet them in conferences. For in- 
stance, the County School Commissioners As- 
sociation of Georgia has called a special meet- 
ing to be held in Athens Sept. 10.12. To this 
conference representatives of the Southern 
and General Education Boards have been 
invited. A series of questions covering all 
‘points of interest as regards rural schools 

have been prepared and these will be asked 


each county superintendent, their answers 
stenographically taken, and card catalogues 
of every county prepared from them. On the 
basis of such accurate information the Gen- 
eral Board will develop its constructive pro- 
gram of co-operation with the state educational 
authorities and private and denominational 
schools in providing educational facilities for 
both races. Similar conferences are to be held 
in other states. “ 

“The board has already made substantial 
contributions to several schools for Negroes ; 
it has contributed to the Southern summer 
schools for teachers, and has helped the State 
Normal School at Athens, Ga, to develop its 
plans for manual training and to provide 
scholarships. We recognize the vital relation 
of the industrial development of the South to 
the public school system and, therefore, the 
board has made contributions to the Georgia 
School of Technology, the Alabama school at 
Auburn and the Louisiana school at New 
Orleans. 

“We are now preparing to establish in sev- 
eral of the states a few model schools, some 
for each race, which will be supported only in 
part and temporarily by the General Educa- 
tion Board. None will be established unless 
local help is assured, and they will be, there- 
fore, models not only as schools but as show- 
ing what can be accomplished by local author- 
ities with some help from outside. The 
schools will be elementary—that class of 
schools being at present more needed in the 
South than are additional colleges and univer- 
sities. Itis also proposed to emphasize indus- 
trial education as distinguished from mere 
training in industries. The emphasis will 
first be put upon training in agriculture and 
then upon manual training as related to it. 
We want to use the material at hand, and 
nature study and domestic science will have 
marked attention. It is a significant fact that 
the white people of the South, contrary to the 
belief of many, are most eager for industrial 
education. This was apparent to me when I 
visited, within a few weeks, a number of the 
summer schools for teachers. I found them 
greatly interested in the kind of training illus- 
trated by the Teachers’ College at New York. 

**One phase of our work we consider impor- 
tant, and that is the collection of information 
and statistics in respect to educational mat- 
ters in the districts covered by the operation 
of the board. These are to be kept in our 
New York office where we shall have a libra- 
rian, and all the matter will be at the service 
of the public. It has been said in some quar- 
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ters that the General Board was to enter into 
some sort of competition with existing educa- 
tional agencies in the South. I hope that idea 
has passed away, for we have done our best 
to show that it is a mistaken one. It is cer- 
tainly false. The ten members of the board 
represent many interests, the Slater and Pea- 
body boards are largely represented and it is 
safe to say that our work will be harmonized 
with theirs.” 

Dr. Buttrick is a typical executive officer. 
With a genial personality he combines a grasp 
of affairs that at once impresses those who 
meet him with his ability and with the impor- 
tance of the cause which he represents. He 
is forty-eight years of age, a native of New 
York State, was educated at the State Nor- 
mal School at Potsdam, N. Y., and at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, from which 


he graduated in 1883. For six years he was 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of New 
Haven, Ct., for three years and a half pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of St. Paul, Minn., 
and for ten years pastor of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Albany, N. Y. He has for years been 
a member of the boards of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, the American Baptist 
Education Society and the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, being chairman of its 
committee on education until he became secre- 
tary of the General Education Board. He 
has traveled extensively in the South, study- 
ing the educational problems of that section. 
He is also trustee of the University of Roch- 
chester, of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary and the Vermont Academy. All this 
shows his recognized interest in educational 
work. ©. N. A. 





Sunday at the New Girls’ Hotel in Boston. 


By a Transient 


The elevated train had rattled out of sight, 
leaving me at Northampton Street in a pour- 
ing rain, loaded down with bags and budgets. 
Soon I was picking my way hurriedly to Frank- 
lin Square, anxiously scanning the buildings 
to find one bearing the legend Franklin Square 
Hotel. A huge brick block stretched before 
me, six stories high and fronting the whole 
square. Here for years had been the New 
England Conservatory of Music, but now it 
was Boston’s new hotel for girls. 

At the door I was met by a man (the hotel 
employs three), a blue-coated individual, who [ 
by an indifferent jerk of his arm directed me 
to the central office, where a pleasant-faced 
girl registered me. 

“ Before I can assign you a room, you must 
see the superintendent,” she said. I had 
hardly seated myself in the roomy office to 
which I was directed, when a tall woman of 
forty, with attractive face and decided man- 
ner, entered. “I am Mrs. Bangs, the super- 
intendent. You wish to remain over Sun- 
day only? If you were to stay permanently 
I should require testimonials.”” The vague , 
suspicion which I then felt of being thoroughly 
scanned before I was approved was confirmed 





later when I learned that in order to avoid 
undesirable guests, Mrs. Bangs herself meets 
each girl before her room is assigned. 

At a touch of a button a small, round, little 
woman fairly bristling with keys appeared. 
She was the room registrar and to her care I 
was left. Shechatted pleasantly as we walked 
through the marble floored waiting-room, 
whose easy-chairs and cosy corners among the 
potted palms and ferns, suggested only pleas- 
am waiting moments, and down the long 
front corridor, past library, parlor and dining- 
room to the elevator. I was shown to a sec- 
ond fioor front room, my roommate to be an 
Alabama girl not then visible. The little 
woman bustled away, saying as she opened 
the door, “‘ You must be tired and hungry, 
dear, so come down early to dinner. The 
bell rings at six.”” Her words made me feel 
at home even though in a hotel. 

Determined to see as much in as short a 
time as possible, before the dinner bell 
sounded I strolled through the long wide 
stretches of corridor. Here was a bevy of 
girls arm in arm chattering like magpies; 
from a half opened door came a sudden shriek 
of laughter, from another the strains of a 
waltz, it being the music students’ practice 
hour—and soon the hall was filled with girls 
whirling to the music. My tour of inspection 
was not complete until I had reached the top 
floor where the rooms make up in coziness 
what is lacking in size. Here wasthe crowded 
quarter of the building, for many of the rooms 
on other fisors will not be occupied until 
Boston is besieged by its army of students in 
the fall. 

At the door of the dining hall, a pleasant 


room in brown with three rows of long white 
tables, the head waitress smiled at me as cor- 
dially as though we were old friends, took my 
meal ticket and led me to the transient table. 
Here at last was a hotel with no black lines 
dividing transients from the civilized portion 
of the inhabitants, for the table was sur- 
rounded on all sides by the regular boarders. 
Everything pleased me, the dinner from ox- 
tail soup to ice cream, the unobtrusive wait- 
ress, even the chatter of the high foreheaded, 
long-nosed individual at my side—a girl by 
sourtesy- who talked incessantly with her 
neighbors about “this delightful hotel.” Two 
hundred and sixty-six rooms, holding about 
four hundred girls, she informed us, was the 
capacity of the-house. Then there was to be 
a gymnasium, gameroom, dancing hall and 
besides the large double parlors, eleven small 
ones, perfect gemsin browns and dark greens. 
Men allowed? ‘“ Yes, indeed, for though on 
all sides one is reminded of the boarding 
s‘hool, there will be a great dearth of rules. 
The girls are free to invite their men friends 
to lunch, to call and to the informal dances.’ 

To our hesitating request to be allowed to 
see the hidden things of the hotel—the kitch- 
ens, serving-rooms and those who wielded 


| earving knives and stirred the pots of strange 


mixtures—the head waitress readily showed us 
to the serving-room where the chef greeted us 
cordially, if somewhat abruptly, “Glad to see 
you, ladies, step right down this way and see 
where your dinner came from.” He antici- 
pated most of our questions by jerky sentences 
and random waves of the arm, explaining 
the mysteries of tin boilers and the like. We 
peered gravely into huge iron pots, large 
enough to hold two small people, and at the 
chef's suggestion rubbed our fingers cautiously 
over the black surface to find that all was 
clean. From the fiery heat of the monster 
ranges which roast the meats, we passed to 
the chilled atmosphere of the great refrigera- 
tors. The chef proudly ushered us into the 
“egg and milk room” where everything was 
as neat as “my lady’s parlor” and the tem- 
perature at thirty degrees. When we were 
ready to ascend once more our guide shook 
hands with us, hoped we’d like everything 
and come again. 

At Sunday breakfast, finding everything 
to my satisfaction—the crisp fish- balls, juicy 
baked beans and steaming coffee—I resigned 
myself a willing listener to the conversation 
of my neighbors— Wésterners who were 
“doing Boston.” A perfect torrent of ques- 
tions came in “tr” filled sentences. ‘ Really 
how could a car be stopped in this town?” 
“Was Mt. Auburn cemetery in the Auburn of 
the poem ‘loveliest village of the plain’ ?” 
“Could you get a car without going into that 
dreadful subway?” “ Was Castle Square Bos- 
ton’s best theater ? ” 

I readily learned that a smile cordially re- 
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turned is a Franklin Square House introduc- 
tion, and thus I was virtually introduced toa 
half-dozen in the library and parlor and to- 
gether we started churchward. A turkey 
dinner followed by chats and reading in the 
library—thoroughly equipped with the best 
magazines and newspapers—corridor prom- 
enades where brief autobiographical sketches 
were exchanged—and the afternoon passed 
quickly and pleasantly. 

After the five o’clock lunch, rooms were 
deserted for the brightly lighted parlors, 
where ‘the girls distributed themselves in 
clusters. This was the hour for music, and 
never have I heard the old songs sung mure 
sweetiy—Old Blaek Joe, Suwannee River and 
occasionally ahymn. The smiling little room 
registrar had come to our corner to give us & 
pleasant good night. ~ 

“*T begin to feel at home again,” she said, 
“but I sha’n’t be quite happy until every 
room is filled. You see I’ve been right here 
in the Conservatory for twenty years and 
couldn’t live away from the girls.” 

That night, in my room, after turning off 
the light, I stood long at the window looking 
dreamily at the trees in the little park, dis- 
mal solitary sentinels in the mist and rain; 
in my ears was the rumble of the elevated 
trains, which came to me like the dull roar of 
a cataract, and I knew that all around me 
was the busy life of a great city. But the 
strangeness of it all was gone when I heard 
subdued girlish laughter over my head and 
remembered that I was among friends. 

When'I paid my small bill at the wicket 
window early Monday morning, I found the 
superintendent there to bid me good-bye. 

“We are giad to have had you with us and 
be sure to come again.” 

This hotel for girls—the term is broad 
enough to span the years between sweet six- 
teen and gray hairs—is a unique undertaking 
and the only institution of its kind in the 
country. The idea was Dr. George L. Per- 
rin’s, pastor of the Every Day Church, Bos- 
ton, and long identified with the Conserva- 
tory of Music. Through his persuasions 
several leading Boston business men bought 
the building when first offered for sale, and 
delivered it into his keeping. It will prove a 
godsend to many a hard-working girl and 
ambitious student, who will find here a home 
with hotel conveniences at a price varying 
between $3.50 and $6.50 weekly. 

Eager interest in this undertaking is mani- 
fest all over the country, and if this proves 
successful—as no one intelligently informed 
in regard to it doubts—similar hotels will 
doubtless be opened in New York and other 
large cities. 


Striking Utterances 


We believe in the Holy Catholic Church— 
the communion of saints. And we believe in 
the denominational form of the Church. We 
believe in unity, and we believe also in va- 
riety. The banyan tree is not to our thought 
the best type of a forest. — Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent. 

The way to be a good citizen is to do well 
the ordinary, everyday, humdrum work that 
comes to citizenship. The man who wants to 
wait until a battle comes is not likely to be. 
the good fighter, and the citizen who waits for 
heroic times is likely to be a mighty bad one. 
—President Roosevelt to New Jersey Militia. 

Human law cannot reach the real seat of the- 
conflict between capital and labor. Govern- 
ments and legislatures are helpless to restore 





harmony. ... The world must be rechris-. 


tianized. The moral condition of the work- 
ing man and his employer must be improved. 
Each must look at the other through Christian 
eyes. That is theonly way.—Pope Leo XIIL.. 





’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined. 
—Pope.. 
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The Adornment of Public Schoolrooms 


Transforming into Beauty Bare Walls nd Corridors. 


In recognition of the new importance 
of school in the life of childhood, more 
beautiful schoolrooms are being provided 
by men and women whose hearts are 
touched with sympathy for the little 
people. All over the land Art Leagues 
and Public School Associations have 
sprung up to meet this requirement. 
Some of these societies are working for 
more beautiful school grounds and build- 
ings. Others are presenting casts and 
pictures for teaching the history of art. 
still others collect pictorial illustrations 
to make more graphic the history, 
literature and geography lessons. But 
these are not the highest ends school. 
room decoration is destined to serve. 
The work already accomplished in school- 
room decoration owes much to the skill 
avd devotion of Mr. Ross Turner. In 
is0{ an art exhibit was held in Bos- 
ton under the combined auspices of the 
Students’ Art Association, the Public 
Schools’ Art League and the New Eng- 
land Conference of educational workerr. 
This exhibit was followed by a similar 
one in Brooklyn two years later. The 
lists of photographic reproductions and 
casts then offered have formed a basis 
for selection of works of art of the high- 
est order, and have been valuable in edu- 
cating the public to the great possibili- 
ties of the presence in the schoolroom of 
masterpieces of art. 

The movement has spread throughout 
New England and over the whole coun- 
try. New York, Chicago, Denver, Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco and Cleveland 
have all recognized its importance and 
have become its advocates. Among 
the New England communities Boston, 
Brookline, Newton, Medford, New Ha- 
ven, Providence and Springfield have 
done splendid work. Phillips Exeter 
Academy is an excellent example of the 
inspiration of the presence of best things 
in Greek art placed in the classroom 
where her students are taught that lan- 
guage and literature. The high school 
at Asheville, N. C., shows how a large 
classroom may be treated satisfactorily. 
The Medford High School shows how a 
whole building may be adorned for the 
help and suggestiveness to older chil- 
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By Mary MoSkimmon 


dren. The illustration of the Pierce 
School hall of Brookline shows the plac- 
ing of great masterpieces for the uplift- 
ing of grammar school children. 

It is the triumph of this movement 
that the appeal for schoolroom deco- 
ration comes from the school itself. 
It is not something foisted upon the 
school from without. The serious need 
of grafting ethical standards of life and 
duty upon the minds of the children 


A Moral as well as an Aesthetic Influence 


that only arouse consciousness of weak- 
ness, better than many tales illustrative 
of the penalties befalling the selfish child, 
is the presence of a silent witness to the 
power of a great ideal of unselfishness. 
There is im the art gallery at Glasgow 
a picture by Sassoferrato of the Madonna 
with the child in her lap and the little St. 
John at her knee. This makes its appeal 
with a force that the most darkened little 
life must feel. The mother raises to the 
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comes from the failure of many churches 
and Sunday schools to win attendance. 
More and more the home is depending 
upon the day school for ethical training. 

To meet these requirements the teacher 
must turn to the ministry of works of 
art in her schoolroom, with their silent, 
never ceasing, all-pervasive influence. 
Pictures to teach mere facts in history 
and geography fall short of this great re- 
quirement. Far beyond all acquisition 
of his intellect, the works of art must 
kindle his emotional life to grasp the 
ideal of that dominant ethical impulse, 
changing with each stage of his develop- 
ment, and holding each successive stage 
of his development in thraldom. 

One of the first ethical impulses which 
American childhood demands is unselfish- 
ness. Better than many exhortations 
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Greek Room at Phillips Exeter 


lips of her child a cupof milk. The little 
St. John eagerly seizes the cup and draws 
it to himself, while the sweetly calm face 
of Mary is shadowed—she wanted her 
own baby to have its needed drink. But 
the face of the holy child is radiant, as, 
seeing the desire of his little cousin, he 
pushes the cup to his lips with one hand, 
while with the other he pats the little 
drinker’s cheek. The little one is so joy- 
ous in giving up his milk that the glow 
awakened by a sight of this picture of 
unselfishness remains with one for many 
a day. 

Early also in his school life the child 
has to learn the power of self-control. 
One fourth grade teacher has found great 
help in cultivating this ethical impulse 
through the presence of a fine Braun 
photograph of Velasquez’s Prince Bal- 
tazarona Pony. The children agreed by 
common consent that only a boy who 
could take, care of himself could manage 
such a high-leaping pony with the ease 
exhibited by the six-year-old prince, and 
many a little lad’s efforts at self-control 
date from the day when he resolved to 
govern himself as thoroughly as Baltazar 
did his pony. 

A sixth grade class has beén helped to 
a high ideal of obedience through the in- 
spiration of the Greek bas relief of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice. Hermes, the willing 
messenger of the gods, has become their 
mythical hero. The gentle firmness with 
which he obeys heaven’s high behests as 
he conducts Eurydice back to Pluto, part- 
ing her again from the disobedient Or- 
pheus, shows its unmistakable influence 
on the daily lives of those children who 
live in its presence. 
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Peter Vischer’s 
statue of King 
Arthur and Watts’s 
picture of Sir Gala- 
had embody the call 
to service through 
character in the loy- 
ing appreciation of 
some ninth grade 
boys and girls. They 
infuse the breath of 
life into the litera- 
ture of this school 
year, and translate 
duty into a personal 
reality. 

These are types of 
the works of art the 
school needs. They 
are the masterpieces 
that will awaken a 
longing for those ele- 
ments of a noble 
character which the school must recog- 
nize as her first high privilege to implant. 
The wise selection of the right picture 
to unlock the secret of his own nature 
and discover the child to himself can only 
be made from a patient, loving study of 
the child himself. These will give that 
clear vision of beauty 
and truth which no 
child ever seesclearly 
once without having 
a great desire kindled 
in his soul for com- 
plete possession. 

How shall the child 
be led to appropriate 
this high ideal for 
himself? First from 
the potent influence 
of daily contact. We 
cannot force truth 
upon his heart, we 
cannot even transfer 
it, but the wise, far- 
seeing child helper, 
his teacher, may lead 
him step by step to 
feel the truth and 
beauty that belong 
to him. Often in 
the morning talk, or 
in the hush that fol- 
lows when the day’s work is done and 
the children are ready to go home to 
mother, the skill of the teacher makes the 
new adjustment between the picture and 
its message and the development of 
thought and feeling that comes with the 
new day’s experience. 

But the work of the great picture or 
cast is a work of re- 
placement as well as 
of construction. The 
child study experts 
tell us that each child 
repeats in his own 
life the history of the 
race. These culture 
epochs, as they are 
called, are often the 
explanation of other- 
wise puzzling phases 
of a child’s life. 
Sometimes the influ- 
ence of a noble work 
of artis to abbreviate 
a stage of develop- 
ment or transform it 
to higher issues. The 
growth of intense in- 
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In the Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 


dividualism that marks the beginning of 
adolescence, with its aggressive disregard 
of the rights of others, finds itself sum- 
moned to toleration and helpfulness in the 
presence of the masterpiece of Phidias, 
that dream of Pericles, a united Greece, 
as told by the Parthenon frieze. Each 


In the Gilpin School, Denver, Col. 


one has his own part in that procession. 
There is neither crowding, nor pushing, 
nor belittling. The loving zeal with which 
each one does his part, be he Zeus or 
priest, horseman or handmaiden, is an 
uplifting power, and its message is as 
clear as a cathedral bell. 

If the masterpieces of art in the school- 


A Chicago School Hall Wall 
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room had no other 
value than this short. 
ening up of unfortu. 
nately perverse 
epochs in a child’s 
life, their disciplin. 
ary value would be 
abounding. That 
school is a rare one, 
for instance, where 
the study of the 
Revolutionary War 
does not arouse in 
many children feel- 
ings of distrust 
toward England and 
exultation in any ill 
fortune that is her 
portion. We shall 
never reap a wide 
patriotism from our 
schools so long as 
hatred of the mother 
nation is our first harvest. To awaken 
the right spirit of true kinship the picture 
of Turner’s Fighting Temeraire has been 
used with the best results. In the pres- 
ence of that pathetic beauty, the last an. 
chorage of a nation’s idolized victory- 
bringer, the solemn lesson of the end of 
human glory, the end 
where victor and 
vanquished rest to- 
gether in the never 
slumbering sea of 
Time, a too easily 
exultant boyhood is 
calmed, and a heart 
thorb of solemn sym- 
pathy is aroused for 
the passing away of 
a glory from the sea. 
These children rea- 
lize as never before 
that patriotism is 
more than loyalty to 
a piece of territory. 
It is kinship with all 
brave men and true 
who have done vaili- 
ant service for the 
right in any clime or 
on any sea. 
Until a generation 
comes whose lives 
have been uplifted by the presence of 
well-adorned schoolrooms, we shall look 
in vain for school boards to supply these 
things from the public funds. For this 
service we must turn to the leaders of 
thought and progress in the community. 
But since the demand comes from the 
school itself, perhaps the best prized and 
most loved treasures 
of art have been the 
contributions of the 
children themselves. 
In many a school 
the children will 
point to the Singing 
Boys of Luca della 
Robbia or the photo- 
graphic reproduction 
of Watts’s Sir Gala- 
had, and tell you 
they earned the 
money for them all 
by themselves. There 
is a district schoo! 
in the forests of 
Maine where the 
little group worked 
for months, giving 
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High School, Medford, Mass. 


concerts to earn enough to buy a bust of 
Grant, their fathers’ hero. In a little 
town in Pennsylvania the children earned 
enough money to buy a cast for their 
school by reclaiming a portion of their 
school yard and making a strawberry bed. 
They watered and weeded their plants, 
and, with the rain and sunshine for 
their fellow-workers, succeeded in selling 
enough berries to buy their coveted treas- 
ure. 

Here are some quotations from chil- 
dren’s letters showing their own feeling 
about the pictures and casts of their 
schoolrooms. These letters were written 
without suggestion from any one in reply 
to the question if they liked the pictures 
and if they ever thought of them out of 
school. Every child said in his own way 
that they gave him pleasure and nearly 
every one thought of them while out of 
school : 

They make the room so pleasant that I feel 
like working, for it is easy to work when 
everything is pleasant. Often when I am 
walking on the street I think of the picture of 
the Parthenon. I wish I could be as noble 
and have such a mind as those men had, and 
I think I shall be nobler than I am when I 
grow up. 


I think the pictures draw me from playing 
when I have nothing to do. 


Often when I am tired of studying I glance 
at the pictures on the wall because it rests my 
eyes and gives me pleasure. When I see the 
picture of the Jungfrau it makes me try to be 
good, because I think of the beautiful things 
God has given us, 

I cannot tell in words how much pleasure 
they give me, nor how much I enjoy scheol 
for their presence. 


When I am discouraged I look at the beauti- 
ful things around me; they seem to refresh 
me, and I begin my work with more vigor 
than before. I often lie awake at night and 
then I like to-think of the Jungfrau and re- 
member that after toiling all day a traveler 
may rest at the little inn on the mountain 
side. 

This then is the proud honor of school- 
room decoration. It is another, and a 
very real, means of enriching the starved 
heart and brain of childhood. It works 
hand in hand with its sister art, litera- 
ture, to furnish the lives of the children 
who sit in its presence with the highest 
ideals of life. 





Boston’s Working Classes In 
the Museum and Library 
BY GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


One Sunday afternoon last winter I was 
sitting in a corner of the Greek room of 
Boston Art Museum, listlessly watching 
the stream of people as they came and 
went. Here were the ne’er-to-be-mis- 
taken newly wedded couples; the smartly 
dressed aristocrats, who gave the unsus- 
pecting onlooker the impression of taking 
it all in with one sweeping appreciative 
glance ; the aspiring eye-glassed students 
who surveyed headless old Jupiter with a 
daring attempt at the art critic. Sud- 
denly the air was filled with a confu- 
sion of strange odors—garlic, onions and 
strong tobacco. A group of newcomers 
had entered the Greek room. © Yes, there 
was no doubt about it, the North End 
had sent its weekly delegation of bronzed- 
cheeked sons, dressed in their Sunday 
best—coats somewhat rumpled, but shiny 
boots and flaming ties. 

I had never realized before that the de- 
scendants of Cesar and Cicero were of an 
artistic turnofmind. But why not? Only 
the week before a third-grade public school 
teacher, whose pupils were largely Ital- 
ians, had showed me a plaster of Paris 
cast of Mercury which the little ones 
had bought with their pickle money. 
Perhaps these were parents of the self- 
sacrificing children. At any rate, here 
they were. They had come to ‘do 
the museum,” and they were doing it 
arnestly with eyes, arms and noisy 
tongues. 

I followed this Italian troupe from 
room to room, keeping in the background 
when they paused before the headless, 
armless and footless figures of Grecian 





Girls’ High School, Boston 
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deities, to gesticulate violently and talk 
gravely, their eyes riveted upon the spec- 
imen. Their interest deepened to base- 
ball excitement when they found them- 
selves among the Egyptian curios, looking 
into the face of a mummied worthy. 
Never had they dreamed of such marvels. 
On went the little foreign procession to 
the Renaissance room, filled with beauti- 
ful marble figures. It was for all the 
world like a funeral to see these rough 
men, as noiselessly as their squeaky boots 
would allow, group around the marble 
likeness of a young girl sculptured in 
death’s sleep. I would have given much 
to know what was passing in their untu- 
tored minds. No word of comment was 
made, only an occasional ‘‘ Ugh-ugh!”’ 
and a shrug of the shoulder, until they 
turned away, when each man crossed 
himself quickly, muttering under his 
breath what perhaps may have been a 
prayer for the marble child’s soul. 

My interest in these North End art stu- 
dents became almost enthusiastic when 
on the second floor among the paintings 
they gazed the longest at my favorite 
picture—The Horses of Laomedon. Those 
powerful steeds, restless and impatient of 
all restraint, pictured against a lowering 
sky beside dark, turbulent waters, ap- 
pealed to these impulsive southern hearts 
as nothing else had. 

Sunday is the working man’s day. 
When the weather is pleasant long lines 
of girls and men, principally the latter, are 
to be seen waiting for the hour when the 
library and museum are thrown open to 
the public. Of course many are merely 
sight-seeing, dressed cheaply and gaudily 
and always distinguished by their loud 
talk. But there are hundreds of others— 
toil-stained mechanics, office boys and 
clerks, who come with note-books and 
pencils to make a study of the museum 
Apollos, or to look up in the library some- 
thing on their hobby. For many a man 
who shoulders your trunk and gets it to 
the station for your 5.30 train, or who 
measures you off two yards of gingham 
for a waist, has had and may still have 
ambitions and longings for something 
better than the week’s drudgery. 

One of the center desk librarians in 
Bates Hall said that Sundays from twoin 
the afternoon till ten at night the hall is 
filled with day laborers. They mean busi- 
ness and waste no time. One man, a 
truck driver, has not missed his Sunday 
at the library for years. His specialty is 
ancient Boston, and by consulting old 
records and histories he has learned more 
of our city fifty and a hundred years ago 
than many loyal Bostonians imagine is to 
be known. 

At the table opposite the genealogy 
shelves often sits a worn and faded 
woman—a vegetable cook in a down-town 
restaurant. Certain of her ancestors 
were fabulously rich, and if she can only 
establish beyond all question her rela- 
tionship to said ancestors, her life of toil 
is over. So hour after hour she is buried 
in these huge volumes happy in her hope- 
less task in quest of riches. 

And so the list might be multiplied. 
If there are any, who by a grave mistake 
have imagired that only the scholarly 
and cultured make use of our public ed- 
ucational centers, it is because they have 
not mingled with the crowd to hear their 
words and watch their faces. 
























































When Longfellow wrote his familiar 
poem descriptive of the building and 
launching of a ship, oak and pine were 
the principal materials in use. The idea 
of a steel ship had scarcely been 
suggested, certainly not put to the 
test. In the construction of a modern 
ship the substitution of steel for wood 
has completely revolutionized ship- 
building as well as many other in- 
dustries. 

It would be hard to name any piece 
of mechanism which involves the use 
of as much skill, such careful plan- 
ning, and such resources in the way 
of modern machinery and appliances 
as the modern warship. Its cost ranges 
from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000, and seems 
enormous until one realizes by close 
inspection the immense amount of 
material and workmanship which en- 
ters into one of these floating forte. 

In looking at a steel ship out of 
the water its huge bulk and vast weight 
are impressive. How it can ever be 
launched, or if launched, how it can 
ever be made to float, are the questions 
which puzzle the ordinary landsman 
most. 

A modern shipbuilding plant like 
that recently erected at Quincy Point, 
near Boston, now one of four largest 
in the United States is, therefore, a 
place of considerable interest, none 
the less so if one is somewhat familiar 
with the operations in old-fashioned 
shipyards, such as existed twenty 
years ago. In place of the lumber 
yard, we find an acre or two of ground 
covered with huge billets, bars and 
sheets of steel, which take the place 
of the oak ribs and planking of the 
wooden ship. In place of the broad axe, 
the adze, the plane and the auger we find 
massive machines for cutting, bending, 
Punching, plan- 
ing, boring and 
turning steel 
plates, ribs, 
beams and 
shafts. In place 
of the old fash 
ioned deniick we 
find great travel 
ing cranes, oper- 
ated by electric- 
ity. Oneof them 
has aspan of 150 
feet, and it rolls 
rapidly from one 
end of its track 
to the other at 
the will of the 
operator, while 
at the same time 
a car in which 
the operator 
rides moves lat. 
erally under the 
moving span, so 
that any point 
can be reached 
and huge chain 
hooks dropped 


























































































































































































































The Varied and Interesting Processes Involved. 
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How a Warship Is Made 


The Skilled Workmanship Required. The Moment of Launching 


By J. H. TEWKSBURY 


required, and masses of iron weighing 
many tons are picked up and deposited 
at any desired spot with amazing ease 


and quickness. If the iron is of such 
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shape that it is difficult to grapple with 
hooks, a huge magnet charged with elec- 
tricity to give it magnetic power serves 
just as well, lifting the mass and holding 
it till the current is shut off and the 
magnet thus released. 

In the power house we find one engine 
driving a great dynamo, which generates 





Over any point The beginning of the battieship Rhode Island 








the electricity required to drive the mas. 

sive machines throughout the works, each 

of which has a motor of its own attached 

to it. Another engine works a powerful 
air pump which furnishes compressed 
air, used to operate movable boring, 
chiseling and riveting machines. For 
in work of this sort the material 
cannot always be brought to the 
machine; the machine has to be brought 
to the material; hence one notices 
comparatively few shafts and belts, 
but many pipes and wires for the 
transmission of power to the point 
where it needs to be applied. 

In the forge shop one finds huge 
hammers, capable of striking blows of 
many tons’ weight, yet which can be 
so easily and accurately controlled 
that a nut placed on the anvil can 
be cracked without crushing it. Each 
great hammer has a steam engine as a 
part of itself, and beside each is a huge 
furnace in which theimmense forgings 
are heated. Great cranes lift the red- 
hot mass from the furnace, swing it 
over to the anvil and handle it with 
wonderful ease while it is being beaten 
into the desired shape. A tall tower 
near by contains a tank of oil holding 
33,000 gallons in which a fifty foot 
shaft can be submerged while hot, and 
thus annealed or tempered to give it 
the required toughness, elasticity and 
tensile strength. 

What is perhaps as wonderful as any 
thing is the process of drafting and pat. 

tern-making. Unlike a house, which is 
generally built on straight lines, a ship 
has almost nothing that is straight about 
it. Everything is on a curve, and there 
is hardly a rib or plate or piece of steel of 
any sort which has its duplicate. There- 
fore, each separate piece has to be drawn 
to scale on paper with great accuracy, 
after which al- 
most every piece 
has to be made 
in wood by the 
pattern makers. 
Wooden pat- 
terns are made 
from which to 
cast certain 
parts, wooden 
templets or 
frames are con- 
structed indicat- 
ing the exact 
size and shape 
of every plate 
and the position 
of every hole in 
it. Shapes are 
also made indi- 
cating every 
curve, and every 
piece is num- 
bered. The 
amount of care- 
ful planning and 
close figuring re- 
quired to make 
the innumerable 
parts fit together 
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properly is as-wonderful as is the skill 
with which the actual work is done. 

It is interesting to know that of the 
nearly 1,500 men employed at these works 
at Quincy Point the majority are Ameri- 
cans, and a good many intelligent Ameri- 
cans are working as apprentices, intend- 
ing to learn the shipbuilder’s trade. The 
skilled mechanics get from $3 to $8 a 
day, the latter rate being paid to some 
of the more skillful hammer smiths. Ex- 
pert pattern makers also get good pay; 
about severity draftsmen are employed at 
good salaries. Thirty or more United 
States Government employees are con- 
stantly on the premises inspecting every 
part of the work as it progresses. An 
emergency hospital is maintained within 
the works and though no fatal accident 
has ever occurred the wounds from ma- 
chinery or hot iron or “live” wires, which 
are liable to occur at any moment, receive 
prompt and skillful treatment. 

The two great battleships, Rhode Island 
and New Jersey, now in process of con- 
struction, are among the largest and 
most powerful ever built. They are to 
have a speed of nineteen knots per hour 
and a displacement of about 15,000 tons. 
Each will cost Uncle Sam $3,405,000, be- 
sides guns, armor and equipment, which 
will amount to almost as much more. 

The vessels are being erected in a yard, 
each part of which is within reach of 
traveling cranes, which run upon a great 
skeleton steel frame which towers high 
in the air. The keels are laid on great 
piles of blocking. The curved ribs and 
pieces of nassive framework are riveted 
to it, the steel plates constituting the 
inner and outer shells are accurately 
fitted in place, and the great task of rivet- 
ing begins and is carried on for many 
months, for these monsters require sev- 
eral years for building. The riveting is 
done by compressed air applied through a 
flexible pipe and the rapidity, force and 
effectiveness of the blows are amazing. 

The stem or prow of the vessel, which 
weighs many tons, is of cast steel made 
soft and tough by a special process, but 
most of the material entering into the 
construction of a ship is of wrought steel. 
Cast steel parts are tested by being 
dropped from a hoist to the ground a 
distance of many feet, so that any flaws 
or brittle parts are sure to be discovered. 
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Interior of 


When the hull of the vessel is complete 
it is ready for launching, though the most 
costly and intricate parts have yet to be 
supplied. Two massive tracks are built 
under the ship, bottom, and the blocking 
upon which the vessels rests is knocked 
away until the weight is transferred to 
these parallel tracks, which are well 
greased and which incline toward the 
water, and the great hulk, weighing per- 
haps 10,000 tons even in its unfinished 
state, is made to slide slowly toward the 
sea, which is thereafter to be its element. 

The ship after being launched is brought 
up alongside a wharf, on which a travel- 
ing derrick of herculean size is operated, 
and then begins the installation of the 
complicated machinery with which much 
of theinterioris filled. Enormous boilers 
which consume many tons of coal per 
hour; engines of 19,000 horse power to 
propel the ship; a score of smaller en- 
gines to operate the steering gear, to 
handle the ammunition, to revolve the 
turrets, to manipulate the guns, to gen- 
erate electricity, to run ventilating fans, 
to hoist anchors and to do all sorts of 
things that steam can be made to do; to- 
gether with coal bunkers for 1,900 tons of 
coal, fill all those parts of the great 
structure which in a merchant vessel are 
used for freight. 

The guns, comprising twenty-four of im- 
mense size and forty smaller ones, mostly 
made elsewhere under Government su- 
pervision or in Government works, are 
placed in position in the revolving turrets, 





One of the big planers, vill work a piece of steel thirty feet long and twelve eet wide 


shop, showing large lathe and overhead traveling crane 


Some of these guns have a bore almost 
large enough to admit a man, and throwa 
shell weighing a ton a dozen miles. The 
vital parts of the ship are protected by 
armor consisting of plates of steel of 
enormous thickness and made so tough 
by special treatment as to be practically 
impenetrable. Each vessel is to have 
two torpedo tubes located below the 
waterline. The two military masts ara 
hollow, and are made of segments of steel 
plate riveted together and strengthened 
on the inside with angle iron. A man 
works inside the mast when this riveting 
is being done. 

As one stands directly under one of 
these great ships, 435 feet long, 76 feet 
wide and as high as a four-story house, 
built wholly of ponderous metal and con- 
taining nothing which would float of 
itself, one cannot help wondering why 
the whole thing when launched does not 
instantly sink to the bottom of the sea. 
The reason why it does not is, of course, 
because to do so it would have to dis- 
place water of even greater weight than 
itself, and that it cannot do unless water 
gets inside of it. It seems strange that 
such heavy vessels should ever require 
ballast. One would think that a balloon 
to lift rather than more weight to steady 
them would be desirable. But at times 
they do need it, and it is easily supplied 
by pumping water into the spaces be- 
tween the inner and outer shells and 
forcing it out when no longer required. 
These hollow spaces are divided off into 
compartments, as indeed is the entire 
vessel, so that one section of the ship 
might be flooded and the rest remain 
dry, and the vessel still remain afloat. 
In case the walls of the vessel should 
be penetrated by the enemy’s projectiles 
a layer of corn pith is inserted between 
the inner and outer shells. This swells 
when water reaches it and thus speedily 
closes up the leaks. 

Much as we admire the resources, both 
in money and brains, which make such a 
huge mechanical achievement as a war- 
ship possible, we cannot help feeling that 
the best wish for it is that it will never 
need to be used for the purpose for which 
it is designed. 





You are never to complain of your birth, 
your training, your employments, your hard- 
ships; never to fancy that you could be some- 
thing if you only had a different lot and 
sphere assigned you. God understands his 
own plan, and he knows what you want a 
great deal better than you do.— Bushnell. 
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College Chapels and College Choirs 


The habit of public worship, as a habit, 
is not so universal as it was a generation 
ago. The colleges feel this influence and 
a few provide no regular religious service. 
When, however, the service is conscien- 
tiously retained, one of three things hap- 
pens. In the first place the requirement 
of chapel attendance may be enforced, 
thus making the occasion obligatory and 
securing a gradging congregation. Ab- 
sence meets with a penalty and proctors 
control the situation. Necessarily there 
is in this method a corresponding sacri- 
fice of the spontaneous spirit of worship. 
In the second place the college makes no 
requirement. The student may go or 
stay at home as he pleases. If the serv- 
ice chance not to be a power in itself the 
result is a mere handful in the audience. 
In the third place the college may or may 
not retain a requirement but seeks by 
every legitimate means to have the serv- 
ice a power. It is touching this third 
method, one that assumes the spirit o! 
worship to exist in all colleges, with 
which the present article is concerned. 

As the library is the center of the aca 
demic life and the art building of the 
esthetic life of an institution, so the 
chapel should stand as the symbol of the 
religious life. While we all realize that 
the building is only the tangible expres. 
sion of the spirit itself, it is nevertheless 
true that environment has much to do 
with the fostering of a love for books, for 
art, for worship. Judged from this point 
of view the more beautiful and appropri- 
ate the surroundings the more powerful 
will be the development of that for which 
they stand. 

Some colleges recognize the fact and 
are accordingly spending time and money 


By Jeannette A. Marks, Mt. Holyoke College 


upon their chapel buildings. One of the 
first put up at Mt. Holyoke College after 
its fortunate fire and bearing the name of 
the founder of the institution was the 
beautiful Mary Lyon Chapel. At Welles- 
ley one of the trustees will always be re- 
membered because of the fine Gothic 
chapel named for him. At Vassar, two 
of the alumnz have recognized the im- 
portance of the work and are giving lav- 
ishly of time and money for the purpose 
of procuring a suitable building. At 
Smith College during the summer the 
chapel is being enlarged and remodeled 
in order to meet increasing needs. A 
great deal is said concerning ‘academic 
equipment,” but are not the furnishings 
of the chapel, the rich. carvings, the 
stained glass windows, the great throated 


organ, equally significant in the develop 
ment of college life? 

And what may be said regarding the 
conduct of the service itself? By giving 
the student body a large part, interest as 
well as individual sense of responsibility 
is stimulated. This may be gained through 
the inclusion of responsive reading and 
musical responses. Brief practical talks 
by those who understand student life, its 
needs, its perplexities, its aspirations will 
hold the attention as well as direct the 
thought. Occasional outside speakers in- 
troduce an element of novelty and prove 
helpful because they bring the student 
into touch with other conditions of life. 
Whoever the speaker may be, it must not 
be forgotten that preparation is as neces- 
sary for a talk in the chapel as for one in 
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the classroom. Such a service should not 
not mean a chapter chosen at random, a 
hymn selected at haphazard with the 
hope that some connecting link will ap- 
pear. Effort to give variety, the exis- 
tence of a definite point and a practical 
application all serve to maintain a high 
level of interest. But behind all these 
acknowledged means to an end must be 
the spirituality which shows in hard work 
and sincerity. With young people the 
sine qua non in religious matters is sin- 
cerity; let them detect but one note of 
cant or sentimental self-laudation and all 
opportunity for influence is gone. 

More and more we are coming to realize 
that the development of the musical part 
of the service is as essential a feature of 
worship as the use of the practical short 
talk. Thereis aninspiration which comes 
from the singing of an entire body of 
students which can scarcely be equaled. 
At Mt. Holyoke College, not only the 
singing of the large vested choir of 125 
students, but that of all the students 
increases the spiritual power of the serv- 
ice. The formation of a college choir is, 
however, very important in the corporate 
religious life, and the dignified proces- 
sionals, and recessionals and uniform cos- 
tume add to the impressiveness and har- 
mony of the occasion. The present tend- 
ency to sing only the finest church music 
ever composed instead of the second. rate 
jingles of incompetent composers en- 
hances the value of the service. 

Such music has an effect not only upon 
the wsthetic side, but upon the whole 
nature of the individual. We think it 
worth while to fill student minds with 
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the best literature, then why not with the 
best music? Music is just as much an 
expression of thought as any poem and 
may contain the noblest thoughts of the 
noblest composers. Such a composition 
as Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise inevi- 
tably gives lofty aspirations and a broader 
view of the meaning of human life. It 
leads out of self and for an inspired in- 
stant there is a vision of more than a frag- 
ment ;. the whole is seen just as Milton 
makes it possible for us to see all the ‘‘dim- 
ringed universe” in his greatest poem. 


@. 
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When the building, the organ, the choir 
and the service receive such loving and 
minute attention there may be danger of 
formalism. Form should not be loved 
for itself, but rather because it may be a 
beautiful expression of the spirit of wor- 
ship. Its power depends upon this very 
limitation. So long as chapel and choir 
are used legitimately, no college can af.- 
ford to lose its religious service, a serv- 
ice which should be the keynote of every 
day, sounding with inspiration through 
all phases of everyday life. 





Choir stalls and sedilia in the Wellesley Chapel 





Unique Features at Stanford University 


Stanford, the youngest university in the 
country except Chicago, opened its doors Oct. 
1, 1891. In ten years it has graduated 1,500 
students. It now has 1,100, of whom 500 are 
women. 

The central group of buildings forms two 
quadrangles, one surrounding the other. The 
inner one of twelve one-story buildings con- 
nected by an unbroken open arcade was com- 
pleted in 1891. The outer quadrangle, two 
stories high, comprising: the memorial arch, 





The Chapel, Stanford University 


the library, the assembly hall and other build- 
ings connected by an arcade, will soon be 
finished. The buff sandstone—used through- 
out—and the general conception taken from 
the old Spanish Missions of California create 
an impression of beauty, freedom for expan- 
sion and harmony with climatic and historic 
conditions. The new chapel, Mrs. Stanford’s 
memorial of her husband, was dedicated in 
March. Of sandstone, in modern Gothic style 
with shapely tower, its interior adorned with 
rich mosaics, carv- 
ings and memorial 
windows, it will be 
the noblest building 
on the campus, 
worthy to be Mrs. 
Stanford’s memo- 
rial of her husband. 

“The primary 
purpose of the uni- 
versity, as set forth 
by its founders, is 
to train young men 
and young women 
‘for personal suc- 
cess and direct use- 
fulness in life,’ ... 
so that every gradu- 
ate may be pre- 
pared to do some 
useful thing hon- 
estly and effect- 
ively.” Hence every 
student is encour- 
aged to specialize. 
The curriculum is 
elective from begin- 
ping to end, save 
that each major 
study carries with 
it certain prescribed 


collaterals. The entrance requirements pre- 
scribe English composition alone. 

The moral atmosphere is magnetic. Reli- 
gion is as free and broad as possible. The 
trustees are required to “prohibit sectarian 
instruction, but have taught the immortality 
of the soul, the existence of an all-wise and 
benevolent Creator, and obedience to his laws 
as the highest duty of man.” “The founders 
believed that freedom of thought and action 
would promote morality and religion.” The 
Christian Associations for young men and 
women are earnest and effective, having 150 
members each. 

Stanford University is an illustration of 
the fact that we have ceased to plant and 
grow our colleges; we make them. ‘“ How 
much money would it take,” asked Senator 
Stanford, the railroad builder, of President 
Eliot, the high priest of development and 
consummate culture, “to make a university 
like Harvard?” “About twenty millions,” 
was the curt reply, defining an unthinkable 
task in impossible terms. “Well, Mary ”— 
and the builder and maker turned to his wife 
—‘T guess we can spare that.” C. Ss. N. 





“Intrusion of the laity into the government 
of the church” is the English Church Re- 
view's definition of allowing the members of 
the church to share in its management. We 
have long passed that mark in all denom- 
inations in America, though we have not 
reached the position of Tolstoy, who recently 
wrote to a French priest that there were two 
professions inconsistent with Christianity— 
the military and the priestly. But we would 
be moving fast in that direction if only 
“ priests” were allowed a share in the man- 
agement of church affairs. 
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SARAH L, ARNOLD 


Miss Sarah L. Arnold, for years prominent in 
New England educational circles and supervisor 
of Boston schools since 1895, has been elected 
dean of Boston’s new institution for girls, Simmons 
College. Her experience as teacher in the public 

hools of Ma h tts, Pennsylvania, Vermont 
and New Hampshire, and supervisor for seven 
years of the Minneapolis schools, eminently quali- 
fies her for her new position. She is widely known 
for her text-bo»ks and teachers’ helps. 








REV. LOUIS B. CRANE 


Rev. Louis B. Crane, who succeeds Prof. George 
H. Gilbert at Chicago Seminary as Iowa professor 
of New Testament literature and interpretation, 
comes from the pastorate of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. He was born in Illinois 
and studied at Knox College, but graduated from 
Princeton University and Seminary. His New Tes- 
tament fellowship gave him a semester each at 
Erlangen, Giessen and Berlin. He is an enthusi- 
astic and thorough scholar. 





CHARLES 8, THAYER 


In selecting Charles 8. Thayer to be librarian 
and instructor in bibliology at Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the trustees have made a friendly 
reprisal upon Yale, which just a year ago took 
Prof. Williston Walker from Hartford to succeed 
Dr. George P. Fisher. Mr. Thayer graduated from 


Yale Theological School in 1895, taking the Hooker 
fellowship. He spent the next four years in Git- 
tiogen, Germany, and then he became assistant pas- 
tor of Union Church in Providence, R. I. 
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FREDERIOK HIRTH 


Prof. Frederick Hirth of the University of Mii- 
nich has been selected by the trustees of Columbia 
University to head the new Chinese department in 
that institution. He will come to Columbia in the 
fall and is spending the summer in St. Petersburg, 
cataloguing the collection of Chinese manuscripts 
captured by the Russians at the siege of Pekiug. 
He is considered one of the greatest living author- 
ities on Chinese commerce and art, and the choice 
of the trustees is everywhere commended. 









REV. G. A. GATES 


Rev. George A. Gates, D. D., LL. D., brings to 
the presidency of Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., 
a record of successes as pastor for seven years at 
Upper Montclair, N. J., as president of lowa Col- 
lege and as writer and student of sociological prob- 
lems. He is a graduate of Andover Seminary and 
has studied in Germany, At the inaugural exer- 
cises, June 25, Ex-pres. Cyrus G. Baldwin welcomed 
his successor, and a class of eleven received their 
diplomas from the new president. 





T. COWDEN LAUGHLIN 


The newly chosen professor of New Testament 
Greek and exegesis at Pacific Seminary is a young 
man only thirty three years old, and claims Ohio 
as his home. He is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and Seminary, and has won a reputation 
for distiaguished scholarship. His doctorate of 
philosophy was recently eonferred upon him by 
Princeton University, where he has been serving 
as instructor in Biblical literature. He has also 
taught successfully in other colleges, 





NIOHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Nicholas Murray Butler, LL. D., presideut Co- 
lumbia University, New York city, was elected to 
this place when Seth Low resigned to make the 
fight for the mayorally of the metropolis. As fou - 
der of the New York College for Training of 
Teachers, as d- an of the faculty of the philosopk- 
ical depaitment of Columbia University, as editor 
of the Educational Review and as president of the 
National Educatic nal Association Dr. Butler had 
fitted himself for the plac 





REV. W. H. SALLMON 


. President Strong’s successor at Carleton College 
is to be. Rev. William H. Sallmon, called from the 
pastorate of South Congregational Church, Bridge- 
port, Ct. His work as a wri'er on secu'ar and 
religious subjects has brought him before the pub- 
lic. As a student at Yale he was active in the 
Y. M. C. A. work, serving at different times as 
president and general secretary. During ‘/his trip 
around the world Mr. Sallmon helped to organize 
the association work in Australasia. 





WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 


Pacific Seminary has called another young man— — 
Professor Badé is. only thirty-one—to its faculty. 
He is of German parentage and was born in Minne- 
sota. He is a man of wide scholarship and an ac- 
ceptable speaker in the pulpit or on the platform. 
For six years he has been professor of Hebrew 
literature and introduction at the Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary in Bethlehem, Pa. At 
Pacific Seminary he will occupy the chair of Old 
Testament la: guages and literature. 
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My Bluecoat Boy 


BY ANNA GERTRUDE BREWSTER 


He was a typical English boy, blue- 
eyed and yellow-haired beyond anything 
outside of fiction. His blue coat brought 
out every bit of color in his face and even 





O°" i ayee 
aided by his heavy yellow stockings could 
not hide the strong grace of his figure. 
I knew at once that he was from Christ’s 
Hospital, although this was my first day in 
London. But I knew the bluecoat boys 
very well through one of my favorite 
books, and a visit to their school was a 
cherished plan for my stay in London. 
And here came one of the boys to the 
afternoon service in Westminster Abbey 
and took the seat next mine! Before 
this afternoon service there is a long 
wait while hurried sight-seers are being 
separated from worshipers. So I had 
time, after many glances at his face and 
costume, to summon courage to put a 
commonplace question to this being who 
seemed to have stepped right out of a 
storybook. I asked him what was the 
best day for visiting his school. 

“That depends,” he said, ‘upon 
whether you want most to see the school 
or the boys.” 

Of course it didn’t take me long to say, 
“The boys.” 

A smile showed that he appreciated 
my choice, but he did not give further ad- 
vice without meditation. Thoughtfully 
he weighed the merits of several days, 


hovering between Sunday, when one. 


could see the boys go to church together, 
a sight that he evidently considered 
worth while, and a week day, when the 
boys marched in to dinner to the music 
of their own band. 

I expressed a preference for the band 
and he heartily agreed that I would prob- 
ably enjoy that best. 

The next advance was made by him. 
“T think that I should recognize you if 
you should come.” 

He had not appeared to look at me 
closely, but a respectful half glance ac- 
companied his words. I had stared at 
him, but, fearing that I should not know 
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For the Children 


him among 600 boys dressed alike, I asked 
him to speak to me, if possible, when he 
saw me there. He promised to meet me 
and we agreed upon a near day. Then he 
became absorbed in giving directions for 
reaching the place. 

“You can’t get in at the large gate, 
which one would naturally suppose to be 
the entrance; you pass it and come to 
a@ small place, Christ Church Place, be- 
tween some buildings. You god» wn here 
until you come to a—a thin entrance” — 
it was the only childish word that I had 
heard him use—“‘ and go straight through 
a gate that has a statue over it. Go 
across the court and under an archway to 
the large court and tKere you will see us.” 

There was time to talk about other 
things before the service began, and my 
old eagerness to see the school had a new 
interest on the day that found mein the 
cloisters of Christ’s Hospital. It was 
just one o’clock and the boys were form- 
ing into companies. In one corner of 
the yard was a quaint group with band 
instruments ; tall boys in long blue gowns 
were bringing their companies into order. 
Out of one of the picturesque groups 


* came tumbling my little friend. He had 


time for only a word of direction before 
rushing back to his place in the ranks. 
Then to a lively tune from the band the 
blue and yellow columns marched into 
the great dining hall. We followed 
quickly. 

There were many tables in the hall, and 
about them stood the boys while they 
chanted grace; then they quietly ate 
their simple meal. One 
lad for each table paced 
up and down to preserve 
order and to see that the 
boys were served. Others 
rushed about with baskets 
of bread, trenches of meat 
and jars of water, looking 
so like pictures of the olden 
time that I almost forgot 
what century I was living 
in. As the book that had 
first told me about this 
school had made me fear 
that the boys might not 
have enough to eat, it was 
with great satisfaction that 
I noticed that today they 
were bountifully served 
with what looked like an 
old-fashioned, New Eng- 
land boiled dinner. 

Glimpses of various 
places and of many famous 
people came to me as I 
saw the school under my 
boy’s guidance. His beauti- 
ful English speech, with 
the wu pronounced as we 
Americans do not know 
how to pronounce it, was 
the most modern thing that 
I noticed, and prepared me 
for the statement which I 
have since heard that particular attention 
is given to English here. His bare head, 
long blue gown, knee breeehes, bright 
yellow stockings and heavy low shoes, the 
leather belt and the white bands went back 
as far as the foundation of the school, rep- 
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res2nting, as they probably do, the cos- 
tume of boys in the time of Edward VI., 
thefounder. Very modern was the rhyme 
that he quoted from The Blue, the school 
magazine: . 

There was once a Christ’s Hospital fellow, 

Whose legs were exceedingly yellow. 

The cads round him clustered, 


And shouted out “ Mustard,” 
Which amused this Christ’s Hospital fellow. 


Then I was carried back into the past 
again at the sight of my boy’s buttons, 
which bore a stamp of the head of the 
boy founder of the school, surrounded by 
the school motto, ‘‘ Fear God; honor the 
king.” 

The buildings are not so old as one 
would hope. In the oldest part of the 
court, however, we crossed a fragment of 
the old Greyfriars cloister, upon the site 
of which Christ’s Hospital is built. This 
part of the cloister the boys call ‘‘ The 
Gyffs,” their reading of some mysterious 
letters ‘“‘G.. F.” carved in the stone. 
“The Gyffs,” said my little friend, ‘‘are 
haunted by the ghost of Queen Isabella, 
wife of Edward II. She murdered her 
husband and she is buried beneath the 
pavement in the costume of the Grey- 
friars. The boys say that it is actually 
true that she walks here, but none of us 
have ever seen her for she doesn’t come 
until after dark and we are never here 
after six.” 

He was surprised at some information 
displayed by my friend and me, and his 
amazement when we made him acquainted 
with our red Beieker was very amusing. 

Taking us through the “ Grecian’s Clois- 


Entrance to Christ’s Hospit xt 


ter” he pointed out ‘our shop,” where 
one could buy “‘sweets and tarts and 
everything.” When I started toward th» 
shop to look for photographs he put ou‘ 
his hands to prevent me, saying, “‘O! no; 
you mustn’t, you mustn’t go in there.” 
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Wondering what custom I had been 
about to break I asked for an explanation. 

“If you go in there you will have to 
treat every boy in the shop; it’s the cus- 
tom—they make you do it.” 

When I asked if there were many boys 
in the shop he said, ‘‘O! no, but they’re 
watching and the minute they see you go 
in they will rush in and cram the place. 
You could never do it; let me go.” 
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*T want to treat you, anyway,” I said, 
giving him something over the price of 
the photographs with as much as I could 
assume of the air of people who treat 
English schoolboys in the books that I 
have read, from Tom Brown to Stalkey 
and Co. His smile showed that my imi- 
tation was correct. When he had brought 
the book there was no excuse for staying 
longer. So we shook hands and parted. 
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And now when I read that the Blue- 
coat School has been moved away from 
London and I know that the shop, and 
even Queen Isabella’s cloister—all the 
old school buildings in Newgate Street— 
must soon disappear, I am glad that the 
gray pile will always stand in my memory 
substantial and alive with interest as 
when I first saw it through the friend- 
liness of my bluecoat boy. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Grey Rocks and Greyer Sea 


Grey rocks, and greyer sea, 
And surf along the shore— 
And in my heart a name 
My lips shall speak no more. 


The high and lonely hills 
Endure the darkening year— 
And in my heart endure 
A memory and a tear. 


Across the tide a sail 
That tosses, and is gone— 
And in my heart the kiss 
That longing dreams upon. 


Grey rocks, and greyer sea, 
And surf along the shore— 
And in my heart the face 
That I shall see no more. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts in Poems, (L. C. 
Page & Co.) 





We are not referring to the 
vulgar habit of calling a 
man a liar, a thief, or a scoundrel, nor 
even to the uncomplimentary terms in 
which we sometimes hear one woman 
refer to another; we allude simply to the 
practice of calling a person by name 
when you are talking about him in a pub- 
lic place, especially if what you are say- 
ing is not to his advantage. It is quitea 
common occurrence to be an unwilling 
listener, on car or boat, in a shop or rail- 
way station, to bits of gossip about peo- 
ple wbose names are mentioned without 
any lowering of the voice or apparent 
concern as to who may hear. The speak- 
ers feel that they are far from home and 
among those who know nothing of the 
acquaintances of whom they are talking. 
But the world is small andsometimes in the 
most unexpected places, there are those to 
whom the names are familiar and whose 
minds are prejudiced by the evil reports 
thus overheard. Driving slowly along a 
country road, a long distance out of town, 
_ one friend told another something she 
had heard about their pastor’s wife. She 
was wholly unconscious of the fact that 
a fellow church member was out fishing 
that day and chanced to be the other side 
of some bushes just when she repeated 
the gossip. The next week she discov- 
ered that the tale was in circulation as 
having come from her and naturally she 
suspected her friend, knowing that she 
had spoken of the matter to no one else. 
Neither a country road nor a city street 
is a safe place for calling names and more 
than one difficulty has followed careless- 
ness in this respect. The only safe way 
is to avoid mentioning names altogether. 
But why mention people to their disad- 
vantage in any circumstances? 


Calling Names 


One of Thirteen* 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


CHAPTER VH. FROLICS AND WORRIES 


The younger members of the State fam- 
ily had never known a more beautiful sum- 


-mer. There was very little rain and the 


bright days were so long that it seemed 
as if the light hardly disappeared in the 
west before the first glimmer of it was 
seen in the east. The robins hardly fin- 
ished their good-night songs before the 
pewees’ mournful little cry announced 
that it was three o’clock in the morning. 
The windows and doors of the State house 
were thrown wide open to the breeze, and 
the heat, which made the village people 
languish, only served to create a luxurious 
warmth throughout its great rooms. All 
day long the walls echoed with the songs 
and laughter of happy young voices, and 
all day !ong the lights and shadows played 
over the flelds. 

It was Polly’s sixteenth summer, and 
there seemed to be more good times 
crowded into it than in all the previous 
summers of her life. She had always 
been the leading spirit in the merry-mak- 
ing at home and now she was included in 
the village festivities. 

Poor Jack, now that Polly had plans 
that did not include him, felt as if life 
were hardly worth living. ‘It’s all that 
Lin Sherwood’s fault,” he declared one 
morning when he wanted Polly to go fish- 
ing with him and she had promised the 
Sherwoods she would go down the river 
with them. ‘He thinks he can’t do a 
thing or goanywhere without you. Guess 
your own brother has more right to you 
than he has.” 

* Look out, Jack,” cried Polly, “‘ you’ll 
kick down the well sweep!’’ 

** Don’t care,”’ growled Jack. 

** Let me tell you something, said Polly, 
soothingly. ‘All you’ve got to do is to 
get in ahead of the Sherwoods and then, 
don’t you see, we’ll be all right? Now 
if you’d asked me yesterday morning to 
go fishing today, why then I couldn’t have 
gone anywhere else—but you’re so slow, 
Jack.” 

“IT don’t care,” cried Jack. ‘I don’t 
see what those Sherwoods wanted to 
move into this town for. They haven’t 
got a thing to do but get up picnics and 
things and tease you to go to them.” 

‘*They’re real nice people, Jack,” said 
Polly in a conciliatory voice. ‘Not so 
nice as you are, but ”’— 

“*T know it,” interrupted Jack, noticing 
only the compliment paid to the Sher- 
woods and protesting against the truth of 
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it by giving the well sweep another vigor- 
ous kick. 

Of course Polly had to laugh at this, 
and the next minute she had her arms 
around Jack’s neck. ‘‘ You're a darling, 
Jack, and tomorrow you and I are en- 
gaged to go fishing, and the next day, if 
pleasant, we'll go blueberrying. We'll 
get Richard to take us down to the 
swamp; we'll start early in the morning 
and take our lunch, and come home at 
sunset hungry as wolves, and with fifty 
quarts of berries, if Joe and the twins 
will go and help us pick. And O, Jack, 
we'll get Aunt Sallie to make us some 
boiled blueberry pudding with molasses 
sauce! O, I can tasteit now, can’t you?” 

Jack was hopping around the well sweep 
as happy now as he had been cast down 
before. ‘‘ We'll havesome blueberry flap- 
jacks, too,” he cried joyously, ‘‘and pies 
and blueberry cake. Do yous’pose Grace 
Annette and Johanna will go?” 

**T guess so,” said Polly, carelessly. If 
not, why perhaps Julia and Ethel will. 
Julia’s a good picker.” 

**S’posen Joe backs out,” returned 
Jack, determined to face all the difficul- 
ties at the outset. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised. O dear,” 
here Polly dropped down upon the well- 
curb and became very serious all at once. 
*“*Q dear,” she sighed again, ‘‘I can’t 
help feeling bad about some things, Jack.” 

*What’s the matter?” asked Jack, 
opening his round eyes very wide. 

**O, I don’t s’pose there’s really any- 
thing the matter, and of course I’m just 
having jolly times every day, but Jack, I 
do feel worried about some things. Now 
don’t breathe a word, will you, but you 
know I don’t like to have Joe talk so 
much about going away and then he’s off 
to the city so mueh. I wish he liked to 
stay at home more, don’t you?”’ 

Jack confessed he hadn’t ever thought 
about it. 

Polly gazed at him earnestly for a whole 
minute without saying a word and then 
she breathed anotherdeepsigh. ‘‘There’s 
something else that troubles me, Jack, 
lots more than Joe’s plans and things, 
and I don’t know as it’s really anything 
to be worried about either, still I’m trou- 
bled about it. I’m worried over two 
more things.” 

Polly had begun on her troubles now 
and she thought she might as well make 
a clean breast of it. ‘‘Haven’t you no- 
ticed that father doesn’t seem like him- 
self lately ?’”’ 

Jack shook his head. ‘Well, perhaps 
I imagine it, but several times this sum- 
mer I’ve felt sure that he was troubled 
about something. It can’t be because 
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the crops aren’t coming out well, father 
always takes such things as they come 
and makes the best of them, you know. 
He’s been awfully eager about the mail 
lately, and several times he’s looked just 
about sick after reading some of his let- 
ters. Maybe I imagine ‘5 all,I try to 
think so.” 

Here Polly leaned her head on her 
hands and became very thoughtful. 
Jack watched her with troubled eyes ; it 
was so unusual for Polly to be serious 
that he felt as if it were Sunday. 

At length he asked in a very subdued 
voice what the other thing was that 
troubled her. . 

““O,”’ exclaimed Polly, waking up, ‘‘it’s 
nothing much, only about Ethel; she’s 
had such bad luck lately with her stories. 
Everything comes back returned with 
thanks.. Of course it’s nothing; she’ll 
be a great writer some day; but still it 
makes everybody feel bad to see how hard 
she works, and nothing to show for it. 
She makes believe she doesn’t care one 
bit, but I know she does. Well,’ here 
Polly got up and gave herself a little 
shake, ‘no use to talk about it or worry. 
I just thought I’d tell you, Jack, because 
you’re such a darling, you won’t remem- 
ber a word about it by afternoon, and it’s 
just as well you didn’t. Now I must go 
and make my bed and get ready to go 
with Elizabeth and Lin. Good-bye, Jack, 
we'll have a jolly time tomorrow.” 


CHAPTER VIII, A SECEDED STATE 


Joe was going, there was no help for 
it. He had secured a position in a ware- 
house in B ston, and his father had given 
his consent. Ethel had wept and the 
twins had scolded, Richard and Julia 
had argued, and Polly had tried her 
powers of persuasion, all to no purpose ; 
Joe was determined to strike out for him- 
self, as he termed it, and he was going. 

The whole family had a hand in pack- 
ing, and nobody knows how many times 
the trunk was packed and unpacked. 
Everybody had a treasure to hide away 
in it. The little mother put in a New 
Testam-nt with a book mark which 
Millie, with infinite pains and some 
tears, had succeeded in making for Joe. 
Aunt Sally brought a pound cake packed 
in a tin box, so it would keep moist, she 
said. Aunt Patience contributed a cal- 
endar, with a Bible verse for every day 
in the year. Poor Jack was in a state 
of bankruptcy as usual, so he brought 
the one treasure he possessed, a jack 
knife wrapped in brown paper with his 
card inside, which he had printed him- 
self, the whole being tied with a yard of 
stout twine. Polly was taking her turn 
at packing when Jack brought it and 
dropped it in her lap. 

“It’s for Joe,” he said, and off he went. 

Polly felt of it and then she put her 
head down on the edge of Joe’s trunk 
and cried with all her might. ’*Twas 
easy to cry now that Joe was going off— 
dear, happy, easy-going Joe, whom every- 
body loved. 

There were other things that went into 
the trunk—apples, grandfather’s sweet- 
ings to be eaten at once and wine saps to 
be eaten later and porters which would 
keep until Thanksgiving. There was a 
picture of home with the whole thirteen 
in agroup on the veranda. There were 
separate pictures of each member of the 





tied with a ribbon to match. There were 
dozens of things besides and it took the 
united skill of the family to pack them 
all in one medium-sized trunk. But it 
was accomplished at last and locked 
and strapped and carried down to the 
back porch. The last meal was over, too, 
where everybody had talked at once and 
nobody had eaten anything ; then the last 
good-byes were said and Joe was followed 
out to the carriage, where they all stood 
one side to let the little mother have her 
boy all to herself, 

“Jack,” said Polly, after everybody 
had gone into the house and the dust in 
the road had settled and it wasn’t any 
use any more to wave a handkerchief, 
‘* Jack, did you see how little mother’s lip 
trembled when she kissed Joe? and Jack, 
she hasn’t cried a tear.” Polly's voice 
trembled but she had a determined look 
in her eyes which awed Jack. 

“Now Jack, do you know what I’m go- 
ingtodo? I’m not going tocry one more 
tear, not one, at least not when any one’s 
round, and I’m just going right into the 
house now and talk of everything I can 
think of except Joe. Come on, Jack, and 
if you can think of anything to laugh 
at’”’—Polly looked sternly at Jack while 
she stragggled to get control of her voice 
—‘‘why laugh, Jack, just laugh.” 

When they reached the kitchen door 
Polly walked in with a resolute air. The 
little mother was sifting some flour pre- 
paring to make pie crust. Millie was 
sitting by the table, her great mournful 
eyes following her mother as she went 
about her work. Polly longed to kiss 
them both but she couldn’t trust herself. 

“QO, mother, let me roll out the crust, 
will you?’ she exclaimed. ‘I just love 
to and you be getting the other things 
ready. Millie, you can wash your hands 
and butter the pie plates if you want to. 
Do you know what I’m going to do this 
afternoon, Millie, if mother’ll let me? 
I’m going down town to buy some of 
that gingham that we saw in Jenkin’s 
store. Don’t you know that pretty plaid 
with the pink and greeninit? I’m going 
to make you a new dress this week if 
mother’!l show me how. QO, it’s going to 
bea beauty! MaylI getit mother? You 
know Millie has her first coming out next 
week. Think of it, little girl—going to 
be a school girl in just a week !” 

Millie’s eyes were dancing with delight 
now, and the little mother smiled. ‘Yes, 
Polly, you may get it,” she said. “I 
guess Millie does need another dress, I 
don’t know as I would have thought of it, 
I’ve had so much to”— Here the poor 
little mother smothered a sigh, and Polly 
hurriedly began to tell how the dress was 
to be made, and what Millie was to do 
when she got to school. 

Polly kept on talking until all at once 
she remembered that Jack was out on 
the woodhouse steps doing nothing. She 
called him to bring in some wood, and 
never before in the history of the State 
family was the wood box filled with such 
alacrity. . 

Poor Jack! the good spirits of the 
family was a matter of utmost impor- 
tance to him. He could get on without 
Joe, but if everybody was to wear a long 
face, there was nothing for Jack to do 
but to sink into a permanent state of 
melancholia. Polly’s energetic move- 
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ments about the kitchen and her cheerful 
voice soon restored his spirits, however, 
and he began to explain to Millie all the 
duties and privileges of the schoolroom. 

In the midst of it Ethel appeared with 
swollen eyes aud flushed cheeks. Polly 
came very near shedding tears herself at 
sight of her, but she swallowed the lump 
in her throat and demanded Ethel’s help 
about the pies. 

The morning passed and even the din- 
ner was managed some way in spite of 
the vacant chair, which Polly declared 
was the only thing in existence during 
the whole meal. ° 

In the afternoon Polly got the gingham 
and was tearing off the breadths out on 
the front veranda with Millie sitting near 
to watch the progress of the work, when 
Lin Sherwood called. He was going 
away the next day on a three weeks’ 
camping trip. ‘‘I don’t want to go a bit, 
but I promised the boys and can’t get out 
of it. I shall not be back again, only to 
get my grip and hustle off to college. I 
feel as if the summer were over.” 

“‘T do, too,” said Polly, mournfully, and 
bent over her work to hide her feelings. 

Lin watched her in amazement. He 
had forgotten about Joe, and he couldn’t 
believe it possible that Polly should care 
because he himself was going away. If 
she really did, though, Lin couldn’t help 
feeling just a little glad. Polly was such 
a jolly girl and such a good friend for a 
fellow to have. “I hope some of you 
people here in town will miss me,’’ he 
said, joyfully. 

““O, yes, we shall all miss you,” said 
Polly, “‘but—but—you know, Joe went 
away this morning and’’—here Polly 
dove into her workbasket again. 

Lin’s face fell. ‘I’m awfully sorry 
you feel bad,” he exclaimed. ‘‘If there’s 
anything I can do for you, I”— 

“O, there is,” interrupted Polly, ea- 
gerly. ‘You know Joe is in Boston, 
and you’re almost the same as in Boston, 
and you'll go and see him, won’t you? 
O, I’m so glad! Millie,’ she cried, turn- 
ing to the child, ‘‘‘please run and tell 
Ethel and the twins to come out. Tell 
them Lin is here and he’s going away 
tomorrow.” 

“This has been such a jolly summer,” 
said Lin, regretfully, as Millie ran to call 
the girls. 

‘Yes,’ said Polly, in a very lugubrious 
voice, and then they both burst out 
laughing. ‘I s’pose there’ll be another 
summer,”’ said Polly, ‘“‘and of course Joe 
will come home again—he hasn’t gone to 
China. We don’t need to be so fune- 
real, do we, but it isn’t pleasant to have 
things end. School begins next Monday 
and Millie is going ; she won’t be a baby 
any longer; and Joe has gone and you’re 
going, and I don’t believe I like changes.” 

“*T’m sure I don’t,” said Lin; and then 
the girls appeared on the scene and the 
conversation was changed. 

After a little Mrs. State came out, 
Then the rest of the family followed, 
and it wasn’t very long before they were 
all talking quite serenely about Joe. 

When Lin rose to go he said he would 
be delighted to look Joe up, and prom- 
ised, much to the little mother’s delight, 
that if they would allow him, he would 
write once in a while and tell them how 
Joe looked. 


{To be continued.) 
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Lessons in Nation Building” 


VI. The Second Lesson in True Worship 


By Rev. A. 


In the six years’ course of study of the 
Bible only this one selection is taken 
from the book of Leviticus and this one 
for the purpose of providing a lesson on 
the subject of temperance. The book is 
much too difficult to be made interesting 
in the ordinary study of the Sunday 
school. Its elaborate ritual and symbol- 
ism are wholly apart from the experi- 
ences of modern Christian life. The or- 
dinary Bible student finds little profit in 
considering the time when it was written 
or the reasons for its composition. For 
spiritual instruction we may accept it as 
following the record in Exodus of the 
building of the tabernacle. That pro- 
vided a place for the worship of Jehovah. 
This record describes the way in which 
that worship should be officially con- 
ducted. The selection chosen tells us of 


the wicked mistake of two of the first 


consecrated priests, the sons of Aaron. 
We find in it illustrations of : 

1. Unauthorized worship. The ceremo- 
nial law of the Hebrews aimed to estab- 
lish as a fundamental idea that all the 
citizens of their commonwealth should 
acknowledge that all time, all property, 
all life belong to Jehovah. All things 
are consecrated to him and therefore are 
holy. But as this was not practicable a 
distinction was made in all these things 
between the holy and the common, the 
clean and the unclean [v.11]. All the 
land belonged to Jehovah, but the tent 
with the Ark of the Covenant was set 
apart as the one place absolutely holy 
where he could be worshiped. All time 
belonged to Jehovah but the Sabbath and 
the festival days were separated for his 
worship. All the people were his, but 
certain persons were consecrated to ap- 
pear before him in the stead of the people, 
and the ways in which these persons were 
to conduct worship were exactly de- 
scribed. 

One of these ways was the burning of 
incense before Jehovah. The two priests, 
Nadab and Abihu, performed this cere- 
mony, but kindled the incense in their 
censers by fire different from that which 
had been appointed. It is inferred from 
verse 9 that they had been drinking wine 
or some other liquor and made the mis- 
take because they were under its influ- 
ence, therefore Jehovah burned them up 
with fire. It is certainly true that no 
intoxicated person is fit to worship God 
or lead others in that worship. And the 
greater lesson follows that a nation can- 
not prosper unless its people know, as 
Jesus taught, that “God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

2. A sanctified priesthood. Aaron was 
not permitted to show any sign of mourn- 
ing because of the death of his two sons, 
nor were his remaining sons allowed to 
express their sorrow over the loss of their 
brothers. They were hallowed men, and 
their actions before the people were to 
be regarded as the actions of Jehovah. 
Even their natural affection must be ut- 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 10. 
Text, Lev. 10: 1-11. Nadab and Abihu- Temper- 
ance Lesson. 
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terly suppressed, lest it should seem to 
imply that Jehovah had done unjustly. 

But the people were expected to mourn. 
A great disaster had befallen them. The 
annointing oil of Jehovah was not on 
them. The event would teach them that 
their priests were different from them 
as the tabernacle was different from the 
tents in which they lived and the Sab- 
bath different from other days. A holy 
house, a holy order of persons and a holy 
day were necessary to acceptable wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and these, we believe, 
are always necessary to maintain reli- 
gion in national life. 

8. Sanctified worship. Three reasons 
were given why priests should not drink 
wine or strong drink when they officiated 
in the house of God: first, that their own 
lives might be preserved; second, that 
they might keep before the people a dis- 
tinction between the holy and the com- 
mon; third, that they might teach the 
people the statutes which Jehovah had 
given to the nation through Moses. 

It cannot be inferred that priests were 
to make no use of wine, for it was part 
of the ritual of worship that wine should 
be offered to Jehovah as a drink offering 
(Num. 15: 7-10]. Their instructions were, 
‘In the holy place shalt thou pour out 
a drink offering of strong drink unto Je- 
hovah.” Drink offerings were “a sweet 
savor unto Jehovah,” and belonged with 
the sacrifices of the tabernacle [Num. 28: 
14-15, 29: 11, 16, 19, 22, etc.]. When a 
Nazirite was holy, that is, separated un- 
der a special vow, he was forbidden to 
drink wine [Num 6: 2, 3]. But when his 
vow was fulfilled the prohibition was re 
moved [Num. 6: 20]. 

The temperance lesson in this incident 
is therefore of very limited application. 
But the purport of itis a high and solemn 
one, that sobriety is essential to the 
priestly office, and that worship to be 
acceptable to God must be conducted by 
his appointed ones in his appointed ways 
and places. Unless some persons, times, 
places and ceremonies are made holy by 
special rites, nothing is holy. If God is 
to dwell with any people, they must have 
hallowed houses in which to assemble, 
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hallowed days for worshiping him, hal- 
lowed persons to lead their worship. And 
all good citizens are in duty bound to do 
their part to provide these means of rec- 
ognizing God as dwelling with them. In 
these ways we approach the ideal when 
all the people shall become unto him ‘‘a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 





Mr. John D. Crimmins, a successful busi- 
ness man of New York, of Irish descent, has 
just been making a careful study of the con- 
ditions of life in Ireland and reports that the 
people are more happy and prospering than 
they have been for years. Is the Irish politi- 
cal howl of discontent, then, a mere symptom 
of the feeling of men who are bound in any 
case to be “agin the government”? Or is 
Mr. Crimmins mistaken? 
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nity, but ~ must act 
promoey. 
ake Cavanhane of it. 
Note these reductions: 


Cloth Suits, former wr 
0, red te $6. 


$10. $12 Suits aoe oh 
to $8. 
Skirts, former price 
$5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to 
$4. $7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. 
mexendary ’ Skirts, former price $6, reduced to 
4. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
$3.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $2.34. 
$3 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 
Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be sent 
free at once upon request. Be sure to say you wish 
the Summer Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
Our new Fall Catalogue will be ready August 26. 
Write now and we will es a copy, with —_ 
Fall samples, as soon as issue Be sure to say 
wish the New Fall Catalogue and Samp bey 


FHE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Iilinois. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Idealistic Education 


Mr. Henderson is a free lance in educa- 
tion, an individualist by temperament, 
who has worked out more fully than most 
Americans, @ scheme of organic educa- 
tion, whose ideals cannot be made reali- 
ties now by any considerable number of 
his contemporaries unless they are excep- 
tionally situated and are unusually well 
off in this world’s goods. 

This book * has all the defects and vir- 
tues of the idealistic and individualistic 
point of view. To those oppressed by 
the infelicities—or worse—of institutional 
education, or of education with confess- 
edly utilitarian ends it will come as a 
balm and an inspiration. It will console 
those who mourn over evils which exist, 
and at the same time inspire them with 
courage to attempt a remedy. It will 
sting the self-satisfied teacher or parent 
into scrutiny of professional or parental 
methods and ideals; and if, perchance, it 
should fall into the hands of a thoughtful 
youth, it would breed discontent with 
small conceptions of life or schooling. 

Especially noble in its spirit and aim is 
the chapter on The Experimental Life, in 
which the conventional and the material- 
istic conceptions get sharp thrusts and the 
reader is made to see the beauty of a con- 
ception of education which includes the 


| whole of life, whether estimated in terms 


of time or experience. Mr. Henderson 
speaks as one with authority, but it is 
authority born of not a little experience 
in education, his career in Philadelphia 
and Brooklyn schools and as an expert 
adviser of the United States Government 
in matters pertaining to manual training 
having given him the right to say: ‘‘ This 
Ihave seen,” as well as “This I hope.” 
Best of all, his purpose is profoundly so- 
cial though his methods are individual- 
istic. 


The Mormon Peril 


The interest of Mormonism is in the 
characters it has put in the Jeadership 
of thousands rather than in any appeal to 
the respect of the intellect for its liter- 
ature or documents. Its success in gain- 
ing converts and a place of prominence 
in American life makes a study of its 
history and claims necessary, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Linn for the careful ful- 
fillment of what must have been in many 
ways a tedious and thankless task.t 

He has taken his materials from Mor- 
mon sources, so avoiding the accusation 
of partisanship, and his book has all the 
more force as a damning judgment on 
that account. It traces the history of 
the golden plates and Joseph Smith’s 
pretended translation with its frequent 
revisions, of Sidney Rigdon’s relation to 
the founding and growth of the church, 
of the settlements in Ohio and Illinois 
and of Brigham Young's leadership in 
the journey to Utah, and of the develop- 
ment of the church. He makes it cer- 
tain that the polygamy revelation was 
the work of Smith in Illinois and not of 


c "*Rdueation and the Larger Life, by C. H. Henderson. 
Pp. 336. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30 net 

tThe Story of the oe by William Alexander 
Linn. pp.637. Macmillan Co. $4.00 


Rigdon. He writes with an evident pur- 
pose to be fair, but with no concealment 
of his unfavorable judgments. 

There is a good deal of new material ; 
what is old is put in order, and the whole 
story is admirably arranged for purposes 
of study. It will take its place as the 
first complete and scholarly history of 
one of the strangest aberrations of the 
human intellect and its results in reli- 
gious propagandism and political power. 
Its judgment that the Mormon church 
is still a dangerous element in our na- 
tional life, with its hand upon the lever 
of power in seven states and territories, 
is the judgment of the representatives of 
Christian life and education who know 
the Mormon leaders. The author be- 
lieves that the abandonment of polyg- 
amy is utterly insincere, that the only 
control which is now possible is through 
a constitutional amendment forbidding 
polygamy and making offenses subject 
to Federal jurisdiction—an amendment 
which the Mormon power is fighting and 
will fight with all its extraordinary power 
of organization and command of influ- 
ence. The book is fully indexed and has 
a number of apposite illustrations. 


HISTORY 
The Teaching of History and Civics. by 
ind ry E. Bourn re. pp. 385. Longmans, Green 
0. 


An aid to those who have not had special 
training in historical work. The unscientific 
and unethical methods of teaching his‘ory are 
contrasted with the “source” method. The 
several interesting experiments at teaching 
civics are shown to be a noteworthy tendency 
in this country. The George Junior Republic, 
like all mock machinery, was not wholly satis- 
factory. The second part of the book reviews 
the course of study. The advantage of study- 
ing the middle ages through Englishor French 
histery is found in the element of continuity. 
Useful bibliographies are prefixed to each 
chapter. 

Historical Sources in Schools, by A Select 


Committee, — Downer Hazen, chairman. 
pp. 299. Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 


The report to the New England Teachers’ As- 
sociation by a select committee dealing with 
the use of sources in teaching history to chil- 
dren. The introduction deals with the possi- 
bilities and limitations of the method in an 
illuminating and sensible way, the body of the 
book contains materials for practical use in 
the pursuit of the method. A book of great 
suggestiveness and practical value to teachers 
of history. 


Douala SRpence, B. ate: 660. EP. porta 


A Prob of church history in its earlier period, 
while Christianity was still an illicit faith in 
the Roman empire. Dean Spence has studied 
the contemporary records and remains, and 
the book is illustrated by good reproductions 
of remains from the old Christian art of the 
catacombs and elsewhere. But interspersed 
with these authentic remains are modern 
paintings which give an uncritical air to the 
book. It is,in truth, rather a popular treatise 
thana work of exact and critical scholarship— 
as is shown by its initial statement that the 
synoptical gospels are “too sacred for ordi- 
nary analysis.” Theauthor does good service 
in emphasizing the fact that the great central 
doctrinal conclusions antedate the Arian con- 
troversy. But the chief value of the book is 
in putting before ordinary readers in an inter- 
esting, if not always critical, way the records 
of progress and persecution in the early 
bi 
Wachovia, by John Hen 
ble 


ri. Bp 
Geeeltt Ph pp. 365, Doubleday, Page 
Co. $3. 00 net. 


The story of the Moravian church settlements 
in North Carolina. Admirably full and well 
indexed. The first and much the longer part 
Mr. Clewell gives to narrative, the second part 
contains a paper on the doctrinal position of 
the Moravians, a general historical: sketch of 
the church, biographies of the principals of 
the Salem Academy, and statistical tables. 
The book is well illustrated and is of great 
interest as a chapter in the still unwritten 
history of the churches in America. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
The Child for Christ, by A. H. McKinney. 
pp. 124. Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents net. 

A manual for the guidanee of parents, pastors 

and Sunday school teachers in their spiritual 

guidance of children. Sensible, practical, 
short chapters on child conversion and disci- 
pleship, the result of a pastor’s experience in 
working with children and of teaching others 
how to lead them to Christ. An excellent 
text-book for classes in teacher training. 

The Home School, a study of the debt parents 


owe their “children, by Newell Dwight Hillis. 
pp. 126. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 


Addressed to parents in a chapter setting 
forth the claims and opportunities of home 
teaching ; contains the text of thirty-one les- 
sons from the Bible under the heading of The 
Great Chapters and of twenty of the memora- 
ble hymns of the church. It would be inter- 
esting to compare Dr. Hillis’s selection of 
Scripture with the chapters which Ruskin 
says established his soul in life. The book 
gives definite form to a manifest opportunity 
and will be helpful, as a starting point at 
least, to parents who wish a manual for the 
religious training of their children. 

Great Mottoes with Great Lessons. Talks 

° children on mottoes of great families, by 


Currie Martin. pp. 201. H. R. Allenson. 
S6 cents. 


Short sermons preached to the children of 
the author’s English congregation from the 
suggestion of famous mottoes of families and 
places. They are interesting and helpful and 
the idea proves fruitful in religious sugges- 
tion. There is a list of mottoes and a full 
index. 
FICTION 

Lafitte of Louisiana 

pp 427. Little, Brown & Co. 
A stirring romance with plenty of adventure 
and rather less than the usual bloodletting. 
The hero does not fight, he overawes and 
orders. Considerable liberties are taken with 
history and the idealization of Napoleon isa 
masterpiece of the whitewash brush. The 
career of Lafitte lends itself well to the tale 
and the author judiciously ‘gnores the anti- 
climax of his later life. The tone of the book 
is good and those who enjoy historical fiction 
will find it a dish spiced and flavored to their 
liking. 


The Mate of the Good Ship York, oy Ww. 
S150 Russell. pp. 351. L. C. Page Co. 


The salt of the sea is in this tale of love and 
adventure. The author’s stories are so well 
known that we need not characterize it fur- 
ther. It will be a delightful companion for 
leisure hours. 

cig | ot Rotnrate oS 4 Bargery Williams. 
This title is in itself nei. Who re- 
turned, or from whence or to what purpose, the | 
reader will vainly seek to discover. The plot 
concerns a small pocket revolution in a coun- 
try unnamed, but presumably South Ameri- 
can or Mexican, large enough anyway to have 
@ newspaper office and an American consul. 
It is rather a clever story, and sufficiently in- 
teresting to keep attention fixed. 

Morgan 7 nt Bowlby t} by ee. L. Vincent. pp. 
Coal and politics rule the plot of this romance 
in which the humane and incorruptible over- 
seer of one of the great mine systems, elects 
to run for the local legislature against the 
wishes of his employer. He works under 
heavy odds, with the “organization ” opposed 
to him, but in the end by sheer dint of pluck, 
tenacity and honest ability, carries his point, 
wins his case, and lands in the governorship 
of the state. 


by nwa Devereux. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic, by Henr 
Go. size Capp. pp. 241. Houghton, ifflin 
Mr. Clapp Linc his career in Boston and 
pays high tribute to the managers of the Ad- 
vertiser, who left him entirely untrammeled 
in his work through days when the suspicion 
of mercenary motives hung about newspaper 
handling of the theater. He even carried his 
independence se far as to decline rather than 
to seek personal acquaintance with actors. 
The most interesting chapter in the book 
deals with the author’s dream of an endowed 
theater, which should do in practice what he 
did in criticism—seek only the best with no 
thought of self-interest. The element of self- 
revelation, indeed, makes the special charm 
of the book. There area few good portraits. 


Onlooker’s Note-Book, by the author of 
Goliections and Recollections. pp. 310. Har- 
per & Bros, $2.25. 

Interesting observations and moralizings by 

a man highly placed in English life, first 

written for the Manchester Guardian. They 

show long continued and broad study of life 
and people, and, though often pessimistic in 
tone, are rounded off with chapters of more 
hopeful prognostication. The worship of 
money, love of pleasure, gambling and de- 
moralization of society by the drinking of 

‘women are counts in the indictment he brings 

against fashionable English life. The style 

is incisive, often humorous, and sharp pic- 
tures of secial conditions abound. 

tae Re Living As for April. May and June, 
4. Living AgeCo. § 

Rich act vested as usual with its Pesidiee 

from the foreign magazines. 





Bits from New Books 


Playing and Praying 


Chalmers was like Willie Guthrie—he could 
play a prank, and right upon it pray. Surely 
not only the happiest, but the truest way for 
a Christian.—Lovett’s Chalmers (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 


Education and Labor 


The man in the factory, as well as the man 
with the hoe, has a grievance beyond being 
overworked and disinherited, in that he does 
not know what it is all about... . If a work- 
ingman is to have a conception of his value at 
all, he must see industry in its unity and en- 
tirety; he must have a conception that will 
include not only himself and his immediate 
family and community but the industrial or- 
ganization as a whole.—From Addams’s De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics (Macmillan). 


A Mother’s Interruptions 


“Ma!” called a shrill voice from the 
Wiggses’ porch, “ Australia’s in the rain- 
barrel!” 

Mrs. Wiggs looked exasperated. ‘‘I never 
was havin’ a good time in my life that one of 
my children didn’t git in that rain barrel! ”— 
From Hagan’s Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch (Century Co.) 


The Energy of the Universe 


Creation, then, is here conceived not as a 
finished, but as a continuous process. The 
will of God is the energy of the universe; 


uniform and permanent in quantity, yet ex- 


pressing itself in modes of an infinite variety. 
Nature without the supernatural will were 
a vaster miracle, or rather an infinite series 
of vaster miracles, than natare realized 
through it; but a concluded creation would 
be more miraculous still, for it could only sig- 
nify an exhausted universe and a dead deity. 
—From Fairbairn’s The Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion (Macmillan). 


A Blameless Life 


A blameless life— what is it? You will find 
it all in the Sermon on the Mount, if you are 
wise enough to understand what is meant, 
and not to interpret it by the letter.— From 
Sir Walter Besant (Dodd, Mead «& Co.) 


Christian Service to Other Faiths 


As a matt. of simple literary fact, it is 
Christianity itself which has dug out the 
great seed-thoughts of the other religions. 
It has been the Christian missions in India 
which put Hindu Pundits on the track of the 
pure original Theism which really lay back of 
Brahminism. It was European scholarship 
which showed India that the textual authority 
for Suttee had no place in the original San- 


scrit.—From Herford’s Small End of Great 
Problems (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The Middlin’ Minister 


But I’ll tell yu this: a middlin’ doctor is a 
pore thing, and a middlin’ lawyer is a pore 
thing; but keep me from a middlin’ man of 
God.—From Wister’s The Virginian (Mac- 
millan). 


Prayer 


Religion is nothing if it be not the vital act 
by which the entire mind seeks to save itself 
by clinging to the principle from which it 
draws its life. This act is prayer, by which 
term I understand no vain exercise of words, 
no mere repetition of certain sacred formu], 
but the very movement itself of the soul, put- 
ting itself in a personal relation of contact 
with the mysterious power of which it feels 
the presence—it may be even before it has a 
name by which to call it. Wherever this in- 
terior prayer is lacking, there is no religion ; 
wherever on the other hand, this prayer rises 
and stirs the soul, even in the absence of 
forms or of doctrines, we have living religion. 
—From James’s Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience (Longmans). 


Pass 


A father said unto his hopeful son, 

“Who was Leonidas, my cherished one? ’”’ 

The boy replied, with words of ardent nature, 

‘‘He was a member of the legislature.” 

“ How ” asked the parent ; then the youngster 
saith: 

“He got a pass, and held her like grim 
death.” 

*““Whose pass? what pass?” the anxious 
father cried ; 

“’twas the’r monopoly,” the boy replied. 


In deference to the public, we must state, 
That boy has been an orphan sirce that date. 
—From Rhymes of Ironquill (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). 
The Eternal Feminine 

There is nothing on earth so feminine as a 
hen—not womanly, simply feminine. Those 
men of insight who write the Woman’s Page 
in the Sunday newspapers study hens more 
than women, I sometimes think; at any rate 
their favorite types are all present on this 
poultry farm.—From Wiggin’s Diary of a 
Goose Girl (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Self-Centered Person 


Other lives only interested her so far as 
they affected her own. If the Vincents had 
been going with her she would have taken 
any trouble, shown any amount of excite- 
ment; but as it was, why it was nothing 
to her.—From Clifford’s Margaret Vincent 
( Harper 
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Closet and Altar 


LIFE A SCHOOL 
That which I see not teach Thou me. 





Life is God’s school, and they that wil) 
listen to the Master there will learn at 
God’s spged.— George Macdonald. 





Work is given to men not only, nor sg 
much, perhaps, because the world needs 
it. Men make work, but work makes men, 
An office is not a p!ace for making money, 
it is a place for making men. A work. 
shop is, not a place for making machinery, 
for fitting engines and turning cylinders, 
it is a place for making souls; for fitting 
in the virtues to one’s life; for turning 
out honest, modest, whole-natured men, 

. - For Providence cares less for win. 
ning causes than that men, whether los. 
ing or winning, should be great and true; 
cares nothing that reforms should drag 
their cause from year to year bewilder. 
ingly, but that men and nations, in carry. 
ing them out, should find there, educa. 
tion, discipline, unselfishness and growth 
in grace.—Henry Drummond. 





It is curious, if it were not so sad, to 


‘notice how many years of fruitful youth 


we spend less in learning than in wonder. 


ing why we are compelled to learn.— Dinah — 


Mulock Craik. 


It is He that hath made us and not we 
ourselves, and He who made us has pre. 
pared the path of our life and arranged 
its plans so as to educate and mature and 
develop those faculties with which He has 
equipped us.—F. B. Meyer. 


These lessons Thou dost give 
To teach me how to live, 

To do, to bear, 

To get and share, 

To work and pray 

And trust alway. 








What though I may not ask 
To choose my daily task, 
Thou hast decreed 
To meet my need. 
What pleases Thee 
That shall please me. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Teacher and Friend, let me be eager 
to improve Thy lessons through ex- 
perience of life and swift to use my 
opportunity of trust in Thee. Be 
patient with my childishness, my 

pleasure in little things, my often for- 
getting and folly of neglect. Neither 
ve me to self-satisfaction nor omit 
whatever lessons are needful for my 
growth toward Thine own thought 
of what my life may be. Fit me to 
be Thy ‘child, T od helper in thy 
glorious home, Thy happy minis- 
Coos to tp Gttehts S eemianican 
and of service. by the teaching of 
Thy Holy Spirit on to my heart 
ged to his dis- 
ples. Help me to be faithful in my 
= and in added glimrse 
of Thy + y = is my 
assurance eeouetee spring 
of my delights. Amen. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


. Opinions on Educdtion 


Excerpts from Recent Addresses by Prominent Men 


The Edacation of the Negro 
(Hon. T. B. Reed, at Bowdoin Centennial) 


When the slaves were liberated the first 
thought of some of the best of them was to 
be learned preachers, doctors and lawyers. 
Heaven forbid that those who are worthy 
should be cut off from any employment; but 
the longing was not a wise one. Today the 
colored race is acquiring that knowledge 
which is the basis of their future hope, the 
knowledge of how to live an everyday life 
and cope with everyday duties. When these 
people have demonstrated, as they surely will, 
their capabilities for everyday life they will 
grow to all the rest. On the other hand, the 
scorn with which the Negro is treated is a 
blunder. It keeps him down and the scorner 
also. It is the same thing the white slaves 
met with in old feudal days. It took a thou- 
sand years for them to reach equality. If the 
principles of Christian religion could be hon- 
estly applied it would solve the problem some- 
what sooner. If religion does not solve it, 
selfishness will; for men will sooner or later 
understand that a mass of ignorance cannot 
exist without lowering the standard of those 
who think themselves the better classes. 


The School and Religion 


(Dr. Michael E. Sadler, London, at Har- 
vard) 


The English conception of national educa- 
tion is not a pyramid of uniform schools care- 
fully standardized under a central authority, 
but rather an aggregate of institutions, each 
free to develop itself on its own most charac- 
teristic lines of intellectual and spiritual effi 
ciency, while loyally recognizing its duty of 
service to the nation at large. Most of us do 
not see our way to follow you in the matter of 
secular schools, The difference between us 
is not any disagreement as to ultimate ends, 
but is one of national temperament. Rightly 
or wrongly, the great majority of thinking 
Englishmen are convinced that education is a 
triple cord of intellectual enlightenment, 
physical discipline and religious guidance, 
and that the deeper things of life are rightly 
brought within the sphere of school work as 
well as reverently cherished within the re- 
lated spheres of church and home. 


Moral Instruction in Public Schools 


(Charles R. Skinner, New York State’s 
Superintendent of Education) 


The most stringent law upon the statute 
books of our state is directed against intem- 
perance as a vice and our public schools are 
required to teach the faturecitizen that “ wine 
isa mocker.” Is not this moral instruction? 
Would it not be within the province of moral 
instruction to ask our schools to teach the 
wickedness of profanity? Would we offend 
the public if our schools took & stand against 
Sunday baseball and the desecration of the 
Sabbath? So with the whole list of virtues 
that go to make up a perfect character—hon- 
esty, fragality, patience, forbearance, clean- 
liness, reverence for holy things and respect 
for old age. Who shall say that these things 
cannot be taught in the public school without 
trespassing upon the domain of the religious 
teacher? In so far as the perfect religious 
character embraces all these virtues, to that 
extent it may be that the school would be an 
element in religious training. 

Sut beyond these virtués, beyond these 
{\ndamental principles of correct living the 
school need not, ought not and must not go. 


Theology and the Universities 


(President Pritchett, Massachusetts Inati- 
tute of Technology) 


The theological seminaries which exist as 
separate schools are not schools of theology 
in any scientific sense. They are training 
schools for fitting men for the ministry of a 
particular sect, practically denominational 
technical schools. However useful and how- 
ever desirable they may be as fitting schools, 
it is most unfortunate that they should be the 
sole representatives of theology, and that the- 
ology should itself be divorced from other 
sciences. No better proof of this can be had 
than the meager work of, scholarship which 
theology shows in this country. .. . The uni- 
versity represents today the highest effort of 
the race, not alone toward intellectual achieve- 
ment, but toward intellectual sincerity. The- 
ology cannot grow, in any deep sense, apart 
from this common effort toward truth. On 
the other hand, if religion be the divine life in 
the individual human soul, the knowledge of 
that life has a significance beyond all other 
knowledge; and the science which deals with 
that life, with its history, its phenomena, and 
its laws, should surely find a home with 
other sciences in the true university. For a 
training school for preachers the university 
has no place, but for theology as a true science 
the ideal university has a need as real as that 
which the true theology has for the univer- 
sity. 


The National Passion for Learning 


(Bishop John L. Spalding, at the Confer- 
ence of Catholic College Executives, 
Chicago) 


Without great leaders the intellectual life 
of a people begins at once to sink and gradu- 
ally becomes extinct. If there be no moral 
heroes, no men allied with moral earnestness, 
absolutely breathing in an air in which they 
feel that to live like a man is to live right- 
eously and purely and devotedly and unself- 
ishly—if there are no such men, the whole 
people sink down to lower and lower planes of 
life, until they reach mereanimalism. This is 
true also of religion. If we have not enlight- 
ened, strong, patient, laborious minds, for- 
ever dwelling consciously with the thoughts 
that are eternal, that are infinite, that are ab- 
solute, that are essential truth, the whole peo- 
ple will lose this perfect ideal of what reli- 
gion is, and will either drift into utter indif- 
ference or into mere suparstitious practices. 

Now if we are to have these men, we can 
have them only through our schools. There 
is no fact in American life today so significant 
as the ever increasing eagerness with which 
the American people are striving to rise to 
higher and higher educational efficiency. 


Limits of a Professor’s Freedom 


(President Harper at the National Educa- 
tional Association) 


A professor abuses his privileges who takes 
advantage of a classroom exercise to propa- 
gate the partisan views of one or the other of 
the political parties. A professor abuses his 
privileges who in any way seeks to intiaence 
his pupils or the public by sensational meth- 
ods, A professor abuses his privilege of ex- 
pression of opinion when, although a student 
and perhaps an authority in one department 
or group of departments, he undertakes to 
speak anthoritatively on subjects which have 
no relationship to the department in which he 
was appointed to give instruction. A profes- 
sor abuses his privilege in many cases when, 
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although shut off in large measure from the 
world and engaged within a narrow field of 
investigation, he undertakes to instruct his 
colleagues of the public concerning matters in 
the world at large in connection with which 
he has had little or no experience. A profés- 
sor abuses his privilege of freedom of exprés- 
sion of opinion when he fails to exerdise that 
quality ordinarily called common Sense. A 
professor ought not to make such an exhibi- 
tion of his weakness, or to nidke an exhibition 
of his weakness so many times, that the atten- 
tion of the public at large is called to the fact. 
In this respect he has no larger liberty tham 
other men. 


Why So Few Women Appointed 
(President Harper, Chicago University) 


The number of faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities on which women have appointments 
in any number is very small, and even in cer- 
tain institutions in which women have gained 
secure footing there is often greater or less 
distress among the men of the various depart- 
ments if even one or two women are appointed. 
And yet is it possible that the heads of our 
state institutions—institutions which are es- 
tablished by the people and conducted with 
the people’s money, institutions which are 
professediy democratic beyond all others—de- 
liberately refuse to recommend the appoint- 
ment of women even when they have attained 
equal rank with men in scholarship and effi- 
ciency? So far as I can ascertain during the 
last year the appointments of women, East 
and West, even in coeducational institutions, 
have numbered very few ; fewer, perhaps, than 
ever before. Is this progress? Or is it rather 
a concession to prejudices which, instead of 
growing weaker, are growing stronger? I 
venture to ask the regents of our state uni- 
versities and the trustees of our coeducational 
institutions to consider this question, and I 
think it not inappropriate to suggest for the 
consideration of the trustees of certain women’s 
colleges the question whether in this matter 
they have given to women the full opportunity 
which they deserve. 


The Colleges and the Artisan Class 


(Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Chicago 
University, at National Prison Congress) 


As the wage-earning class grows larger 
every year it is becoming every daya question 
of a life and death struggle with the learning, 
with the arts, with institutions of science and 
with universities. The latter cannot live 
suspended high in the air. We cannot have 
our universities separated from the working 
man. The universities cannot stand in the 
future unless they pay more heed to the needs 
of the great wage-earning ciass and materially 
help it to better present conditions. 


The Jewish Religious School 


(Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago, at the 
Jewish Chautauqua) 


The public school is secular and secular 
education is not the gateway to the highest 
achievement, hence, secular education must 
be vitalized by religious training and influ- 
ences and for this reason religious schools 
are a necessity. 





He might be a very clever man by nature, 
for all I know, but he laid so many books 
upon his head that his brains could not move. 
— Robert Hall, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic, by Henr 
Austin Clapp. pp. 241. Houghton, Miffiin & 
Co. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Clapp began his career in Boston and 
pays high tribute to the managers of the Ad- 
vertiser, who left him entirely untrammeled 
in his work through days when the suspicion 
of mercenary motives hung about newspaper 
handling of the theater. He even carried his 
independence se far as te decline rather than 
to seek personal acquaintance with actors. 
The most interesting chapter in the book 
deals with the author’s dream of an endowed 
theater, which should do in practice what he 
did in criticism—seek only the best with no 
thought of self-interest. The element of self- 
revelation, indeed, makes the special charm 
of the book. There are a few good portraits. 


An Onlooker’s Note-Book, by the author of 
Collections and Recollections. pp. 310, Har- 
per & Bros, $2.25. 


Interesting observations and moralizings by 
a man highly placed in English life, first 
written for the Manchester Guardian. They 
show long continued and broad study of life 
and people, and, though often pessimistic in 
tone, are rounded off with chapters of more 
hopeful prognostication. The worship of 
money, love of pleasure, gambling and de- 
moralization of society by the drinking of 
women are counts in the indictment he brings 
against fashionable English life. The style 
is incisive, often humorous, and sharp pic- 
tures of secial conditions abound. 

The Laying. Age, for April, Mey and June, 

1902, pp. 824. Living Age Co. $2.25. 
Rich and varied as usual with its gleanings 
from the foreign magazines. 





Bits from New Books 


Playing and Praying 


Chalmers was like Willie Guthrie—he could 
play a prank, and right upon it pray. Surely 
not only the happiest, but the truest way for 
a Christian.—Lovett’s Chalmers (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 


Education and Labor 


The man in the factory, as well as the man 
with the hoe, has a grievance beyond being 
overworked and disinherited, in that he does 
not know what it is all about... . If a work- 
ingman is to have a conception of his value at 
all, he must see industry in its unity and en- 
tirety; he must have a conception that will 
include not only himself and his immediate 
family and community but the industrial or- 
ganization as a whole.—From Addams’s De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics (Macmillan). 


A Mother’s Interruptions 


“Ma!” called a shrill voice from the 
Wiggses’ porch, “ Australia’s in the rain- 
barrel!” 

Mrs. Wiggs looked exasperated. ‘I never 
was havin’ a good time in my life that one of 
my children didn’t git in that rain barrel! ’— 
From Hagan’s Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch (Century Co.) 


The Energy of the Universe 


Creation, then, is here conceived not as a 
finished, but as a continuous process. The 
will of God is the energy of the universe; 
uniform and permanent in quantity, yet ex- 
pressing itself in modes of an infinite variety. 
Nature without the supernatural will were 
a vaster miracle, or rather an infinite series 
of vaster miracles, than nature realized 
through it; but a concluded creation would 
be more miraculous still, for it could only sig- 
nify an exhausted universe and a dead deity. 
—From Fairbairn’s The Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion (Macmillan). 


A Blameless Life 


A blameless life— what is it? You will find 
it all in the Sermon on the Mount, if you are 
wise enough to understand what is meant, 
and not to interpret it by the letter.— From 
Sir Walter Besant (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Christian Service to Other Faiths 


As a matter of simple literary fact, it is 
Christianity itself which has dug out the 
great seed-thoughts of the other religions. 
It has been the Christian missions in India 
which put Hindu Pundits on the track of the 
pure original Theism which really lay back of 
Brahminism. It was European scholarship 
which showed India that the textual authority 
for Suttee had no place in the original San- 


serit.—From Herford’s Small End of Great 
Problems (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The Middlin’ Minister 
But I’ll tell yu this: a middlin’ doctor is a 
pore thing, and a middlin’ lawyer is a pore 
thing; but keep me from a middlin’ man of 
God.—From Wister’s The Virginian (Mac- 
millan). 4 


Prayer 


Religion is nothing if it be not the vital act 
by which the entire mind seeks to save itself 
by clinging to the principle from which it 
draws its life. This act is prayer, by which 
term I understand no vain exercise of words, 
no mere repetition of certain sacred formule, 
but the very movement itself of the soul, put- 
ting itself in a personal relation of contact 
with the mysterious power of which it feels 
the presence—it may be even before it has a 
name by which to call it. Wherever this in- 
terior prayer is lacking, there is no religion; 
wherever on the other hand, this prayer rises 
and stirs the soul, even in the absence of 
forms or of doctrines, we have living religion. 
—From James’s Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience (Longmans). 


Pass 


A father said unto his hopeful son, 

“Who was Leonidas, my cherished one?”’ 

The boy replied, with words of ardent nature, 

*‘He was a member of the legislature.” 

“ How ’’ asked the parent ; then the youngster 
saith: 

“He got a pass, and held her like grim 
death.” 

“Whose pass? what pass?” the anxious 
father cried ; 

“*twas the’r monopoly,” the boy replied. 


In deference to the public, we must state, 
That boy has been an orphan sirce that date. 
—From Rhymes of Ironquill (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). 


The Eternal Feminine 


There is nothing on earth so feminine as a 
hen—not womanly, simply feminine. Those 
men of insight who write the Woman’s Page 
in the Sunday newspapers study hens more 
than women, I sometimes think; at any rate 
their favorite types are all present on this 
poultry farm.—From Wiggin’s Diary of a 
Goose Girl (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Self-Centered Person 


Other lives only interested her so far as 
they affected her own. If the Vincents had 
been going with her she would have taken 
any trouble, shown any amount of excite- 
ment; but as it was, why it was nothing 
to her.—From Clifford’s Margaret Vincent 
(Harper 
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Closet and Altar 


LIFE A SCHOOL 
That which I see not teach Thou me. 





Life is God’s school, and they that wil} 
listen to the Master there will learn at 
God’s speed.— George Macdonald. 





Work is given to men not only, nor so 
much, perhaps, because the world needs 
it. Men make work, but work makes men. 
An office is not a p!ace for making money, 
it is a place for making men. A work. 
shop is not a place for making machinery, 
for fitting engines and turning cylinders; 
it is a place for making souls; for fitting 
in the virtues to one’s life; for turning 
out honest, modest, whole-natured men. 
. . « For Providence cares less for win. 
ning causes than that men, whether los. 
ing or winning, should be great and true; 
cares nothing that reforms should drag 
their cause from year to year bewilder- 
ingly, but that men and nations, in carry- 
ing them out, should find there, educa- 
tion, discipline, unselfishness and growth 
in grace.—Henry Drummond. 





It is curious, if it were not so sad, to 
notice how many years of fruitful youth 
we spend less in learning than in wonder- 
ing why we are compelled to learn.— Dinah 
Mulock Craik. 





It is He that hath made us and not we 
ourselves, and He who made us has pre- 
pared the path of our life and arranged 
its plans so as to educate. and mature and 
develop those faculties with which He has 
equipped us.—F. B. Meyer. 





These lessons Thou dost give 
To teach me how to live, 

To do, to bear, 

To get and share, 

To work and pray 

And trust alway. 


What though I may not ask 
To choose my daily task, 
Thou hast decreed 
To meet my need. 
What pleases Thee 
That shall please me. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





Teacher and Friend, let me be eager 
to improve Thy lessons through ex- 
perience of life and swift to use my 
opportunity of trust in Thee. 
patient with my childishness, my 
pleasure in little things, my often for- 
getting and pe of neglect. Neither 
eave me to self-satisfaction nor omit 
whatever lessons are needful for my 
growth toward Thine own thought 
of what my life may be. Fit me to 
be Thy child, Thy helper in thy 
glorious home, Thy happy minis- 
trant in its delights of communion 
and of service. By the teaching of 
Thy Holy Spirit open to my heart 
the truth Christ pledged to his dis- 
ciples. Help me to be faithful in my 
study and glad in every added glimpse 
of Thy designs. For Thy love is my 
assurance and Thy presence the spring 
of my delights. Amen. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


. Opinions on Education 


Excerpts from Recent Addresses by Prominent Men 


The Education of the Negro 
(Hon. T. B. Reed, at Bowdoin Centennial) 


When the slaves were liberated the first 
thought of some of the best of them was to 
be learned preachers, doctors and lawyers. 
Heaven forbid that those who are worthy 
should be cut off from any employment; but 
the longing was not a wise one. Today the 
colored race is acquiring that knowledge 
which is the basis of their future hope, the 
knowledge of how to live an everyday life 
and cope with everyday duties. When these 
people have demonstrated, as they surely will, 
their capabilities for everyday life they will 
grow to all the rest. On the other hand, the 
scorn with which the Negro is treated is a 
blunder. It keeps him down and the scorner 
also. It is the same thing the white slaves 
met with in old feudal days. It took a thou- 
sand years for them to reach equality. If the 
principles of Christian religion could be hon- 
estly applied it would solve the problem some- 
what sooner. If religion does not solve it, 
selfishness will; for men will sooner or later 
understand that a mass of ignorance cannot 
exist without lowering the standard of those 
who think themselves the better classes. 


The School and Religion 


(Dr. Michael E. Sadler, London, at Har- 
vard) 


The English conception of national educa- 
tion is not a pyramid of uniform schools care- 
fully standardized under a central authority, 
but rather an aggregate of institutions, each 
free to develop itself on its own most charac- 
teristic lines of intellectual and spiritual effi 
ciency, while loyally recognizing its duty of 
service to the nation at large. Most of us do 
not see our way to follow you in the matter of 
secular schools. The difference between us 
is not any disagreement as to ultimate ends, 
but is one of national temperament. Rightly 
or wrongly, the great majority of thinking 
Englishmen are convinced that education is a 
triple cord of intellectual enlightenment, 
physical discipline and religious guidance, 
and that the deeper things of life are rightly 
brought within the sphere of school work as 
well as reverently cherished within the re- 
lated spheres of church and home. 


Moral Instruction in Public Schools 


(Charles R. Skinner, New York State’s 
Superintendent of Education) 


The most stringent law upon the statute 
books of our state is directed against intem- 
perance as a vice and our public schools are 
required to teach the futurecitizen that “ wine 
isa mocker.” Is not this moral instruction? 
Would it not be within the province of moral 
instruction to ask our schools to teach the 
wickedness of profanity? Would we offend 
the public if our schools took & stand against 
Sunday baseball and the desecration of the 
Sabbath? So with the whole list of virtues 
that go to make up a perfect character—hon- 
esty, frugality, patience, forbearance, clean- 
liness, reverence for holy things and respect 
for old age. Who shallsay that these things 
cannot be taught in the public school without 
trespassing upon the domain of the religious 
teacher? In so far as the perfect religious 
character embraces all these virtues, to that 
extent it may be that the school would be an 
element in religious training. 

But beyond these virtués, beyond these 
fundamental principles of correct living the 
school need not, ought not and must not go. 


Theology and the Universities 


(President Pritchett, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology) 


The theological seminaries which exist as 
separate schools are not schools of theology 
in any scientific sense. They are training 
schools for fitting men for the ministry of a 
particular sect, practically denominational 
technical schools. However useful and how- 
ever desirable they may be as fitting schools, 
it is most unfortunate that they should be the 
sole representatives of theology, and that the- 
ology should itself be divorced from other 
sciences. No better proof of this can be had 
than the meager work of scholarship, which 
theology shows in this country. .. . The uni- 
versity represents today the highest effort of 
the race, not alone toward intellectual achieve- 
ment, but toward intellectual sincerity. The- 
ology cannot grow, in any deep sense, apart 
from this common effort toward truth. On 
the other hand, if religion be the divine life in 
the individual human soul, the knowledge of 
that life has a significance beyond all other 
knowledge; and the sciences which deals with 
that life, with its history, its phenomena, and 
its laws, should surely find a home with 
other sciences in the true university. For a 
training school for preachers the university 
has no place, but for theology as a true science 
the ideal university has a need as real as that 
which the true theology has for the univer- 
sity. 


The National Passion for Learning 


(Bishop John L. Spalding, at the Confer- 
ence of Catholic College Executives, 
Chicago) 


Without great leaders the intellectual life 
of a people begins at once to sink and gradu- 
ally becomes extinct. If there be no moral 
heroes, no men allied with moral earnestness, 
absolutely breathing in an air in which they 
feel that to live like a man is to live right- 
eously and purely and devotedly and unself- 
ishly—if there are no such men, the whole 
people sink down to lower and lower planes of 
life, until they reach mere animalism. This is 
true also of religion. If we have not enlight- 
ened, strong, patient, laborious minds, for- 
ever dwelling consciously with the thoughts 
that are eternal, that are infinite, that are ab- 
solute, that are essential truth, the whole peo- 
ple will lose this perfect ideal of what reli- 
gion is, and will either drift into utter indif- 
ference or into mere suparstitious practices. 

Now if we are to have these men, we can 
have them only through our schools. There 
is no fact in American life today so significant 
as the ever increasing eagerness with which 
the American people are striving to rise to 
higher and higher educational efficiency. 


Limits of a Professor’s Freedom 


(President Harper at the National Educa- 
tional Association) 


A professor abuses his privileges who takes 
advantage of a classroom exercise to propa- 
gate the partisan views of one or the other of 
the political parties. A professor abuses his 
privileges who in any way seeks to intiuence 
his pupils or the public by sensational meth- 
ods. A professor abuses his privilege of ex- 
pression of opinion when, although a student 
and perhaps an authority in one department 
or group of departments, he undertakes to 


‘ speak authoritatively on subjects which have 


no relationship to the department in which he 
was appointed to give instruction. A profes- 
sor abuses his privilege in many cases when, 


although shut off Pees measure from the 
world and engaged within a narrow field of 
investigation, he undertakes to instruct his 
colleagues of the public concerning matters ia 
the world at large in connection with which 
he has had little or no experience. A profes- 
sor abuses his privilege of freedom of expres- 
sion of opinion when he fails to exeréise that 
quality ordinarily called common sense. A 
professor ought not to make such an exhibi- 
tion of his weakness, or to make an exhibition 
of his weakness so many times, that the atten- 
tion of the public at large is called to the fact. 
In this respect he has no larger liberty tham 
other men. 


Why So Few Women Appointed 


(President Harper, Chicago University) 


The number of faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities on which women have appointments 
in any number is very small, and even in cer- 
tain institutions in which women have gained 
secure footing there is often greater or less 
distress among the men of the various depart- 
ments if even one or two women are appointed. 
And yet is it possible that the heads of our 
state institutions—institutions which are es- 
tablished by the people and conducted with 
the people’s money, institutions which are 
professedly democratic beyond all others—de- 
liberately refuse to recommend the appoint- 
ment of women even when they have attained 
equal rank with men in scholarship and efti- 
ciency? So far as I can ascertain during the 
last year the appointments of women, East 
and West, even in coeducational institutions, 
have numbered very few ; fewer, perhaps, than 
ever before. Is this progress? Or isit rather 
a concession to prejudices which, instead of 
growing weaker, are growing stronger? I 
venture to ask the regents of our state uni- 
versities and the trustees of our coeducational 
institutions to consider this question, and I 
think it not inappropriate to suggest for the 
consideration of the trustees of certain women’s 
colleges the question whether in this matter 
they have given to women the full opportunity 
which they deserve. 


The Colleges and the Artisan Class 


(Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Chicago 
University, at National Prison Congress) 


As the wage-earning class grows larger 
every year it is becoming every daya question 
of a life and death struggle with the learning, 
with the arts, with institutions of science and 
with universities. The latter cannot live 
suspended high in the air. We cannot have 
our universities separated from the working 
man. The universities cannot stand in the 
future unless they pay more heed to the needs 
of the great wage-earning class and materially 
help it to better present conditions. 


The Jewish Religious School 


(Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago, at the 
Jewish Chautauqua) 


The public school is secular and secular 
education is not the gateway to the highest 
achievement, hence, secular education must 
be vitalized by religious training and influ- 
ences and for this reason religious schools 
are a necessity. 





He might be a very clever man by nature, 
for all I know, but he laid so many books 
upon his head that his brains could not move. 
—Robert Hall. 
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Matters of Note in the Educational World 


Facts and Drifts 


The academy at Muenster, Germany, con- 
trolled by Roman Catholics, has been elevated 
to the rank of a university by an imperial de- 
cree. 

Yale reports a striking increase in students 
of Spanish. In 1899 there were twenty stu- 
dents ; now there are 103, and two professors 
give it their entire time. 

The University of Chicago has had a spe- 
cial collection of books, 1,400 in number, re- 
ferring to athletics given to it by a Chicagoan. 
It was gathered in Leipsic. 

A New Yerk millionaire has given $500,000 
to establish a university at Muncie, Ind. It 
isn’t ‘sufficient, and might better have been 
given to strengthen institutions which already 
exist. 

George Foster Peabody of New York is 
pouring considerable of his fortune into the 
South, aiding schools and colleges and reli- 
gious institutions. He has just given $13,000 
to the State Normal School at Athens, Ga. 

By the will of Orsen V. Tousley, who died 
in Washington, D. C., this last week, a sum 
of $70,000 was left to Williams College, to be 
used in the purchase of a library collection 
known as the Orson V. Tousley collection. 

The enrollment at the summer school at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, was 1,905, 
of whom twenty-five were college presidents, 
150 college professors and the same number 
school superintendents. The South is waking 
up to education. 

New York city has six schools especially 
for crippled children. The pupils, most of 
them, come from the tenement houses. They 
are transported to and from the school with 
scrupulous care. In the summer they go in 
groups, easily handled, to the seashore for an 
outing of two weeks. 

Some persons believe that students graduate 
from college much younger now than formerly, 
other persons think that the average age in- 
creases. Yale statistics do not show any per- 
ceptible drift either way. In 1863 the average 
age was 22 years, 10 months, 17 days; it is now 
22 years, 10 months, and 21 days. . 

A summer ¢elass in sculpture, especially for 
men who work in the granite industry at 
Barre and Montpelier, Vt., has been arranged 
by Prof. J. W. Burgess of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the eminent writer on constitutional 
history, whose interest in the higher life of 
Montpelier is revealed in many ways. 

Reports from the Philippines indicate that 
the children of the wealthier Filipinos are not 
to be found in the public schools ; they do not 
permit association with the offspring of those 
whom they consider “‘common.” Here is a 
field fer the denominational academy, such 
as the Presbyterians have at Dumaguette, 
founded by Mr. Silliman. 

Massachusetts’ state superintendent of edu- 
cation recently stated that the average child’s 
school life, taking the country as a whole, is 
four and three-tenths years ; in Massachusetts 
it is seven years; in the country at large the 
average daily earnings of maa, woman and 
child is forty cents, while in Massachusetts it 
is seventy-three cents. See the connection? 

Graduates and undergraduates of our best 
colleges and universities who are planning to 
engage in forestry either for profit or pleasure 
are busy this summer, in considerable num- 
ber, in the employ of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out some of its surveys and 
tasks of forest clearing. They get $25 a 
month and board and lodging, have a fine 
summer outing and opportunity to get knowl- 
edge while storing up health. 

The United States Bureau of Education is 
about issuing a monograph on the education 


of the Negro, edited by Prof. Kelley Miller 
of Howard University, which will be a stand- 
ard compendium of information and argu- 
ment on the subject. The Economic Basis of 
Negro Education and The Higier Education 
of the Negro are its main divisions, and under 
these heads Professor Miller has gathered 
together in a masterly way facts and argu- 
ments which will be an arsenal of weapons 
for his race and its friends. 

The British ministry is showing some wis- 
dom in dealing with the Nonconformist pro- 
tests against the Educational Bill now before 
Parliament. Upon motion of Sir W. Anson 
the House of Commons in committee recently 
accepted an:amendment, the ministry assent- 
ing, which carries over the Cowper-Temple 
clause to such secondary schools as the au- 
thorities may establish under the new bill, 
and provides that ‘‘ no catechism or formulary 
distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall be taught or used in any school, college 
or hostel provided.” 

The fourth annual convention of represent- 
atives of Roman Catholic colleges, held in 
Chicago, had sixty delegates as over against 
forty-two the previous year. The themes dis- 
cussed show that the administrators of these 
institutions are alive to the competition of the 
state and Protestant institutions, and that 
they have not abated a jot their claim to a 
superior type of education and a superior 
pedagogical method. Attention was concen- 
trated on the problem of creating secondary 
schools for Catholics which can compete with 
the non-sectarian public high schools. 

The Oriental Seminary in Berlin has twenty- 
four European and eight Oriental instructors, 
who give instruction to prospective traders, 
investigators, explorers, etc., in Oriental lan- 
guages, history, customs, etc. One hundred 
and forty-six students were enrolled last sem- 
ester. Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and other tongues are taught. It is 
by fostering such institutions as this that 
Germany has forged ahead so in international 
trade and politics; and it is to meet competi- 
tion like this that Great Britain and the United 
States must awake. 

R. F. Horton, D. D., Rev. F. B. Meyer and 
Hugh Price Hughes have been meeting with 
the bishops of London, Winchester and Roch- 
ester and Lord Hugh Cecil, at Fulham Palace, 
arbitrating (unofficially) the differences be- 
tween Anglicans and Nonconformists on the 
Educational Bill. The Church Times is dis- 
gusted with the concessions which Noncon- 
formist protests are seeuring from the minis- 
try in reference to the Education Bill. Stran- 
ger things have happened than that the Angli- 
cans should turn and rend a measure intro- 
duced for their special relief. 


Personalia 


Wellesley secures for its English department 
Miss Josephine Burnham of Brownell Hall, 
Omaha. 

Everett W. Lord, Boston University, 1901, 
will serve as assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion in Porto Rico. 

The teacher in charge of the School of Ori- 
ental Research at Jerusalem next year will be 
Dr. George A. Barton, professor of Biblical 
literature and the Semitic languages at Bryn 
Mawr. 

Prof. Melville W. Biglow, non-resident pro- 
fessor of law in the law department of Michi- 
gan University and a professor at the Law 
School of Boston University, has been elected 
dean of the latter institution. 

Rev. J. Hirst Hallowell of Rochdale, Eng., 
carefully studied our school system when 
here at the 1899 International Congregational 


Council, and he is utilizing his information 
effectively now in the stiff fight against the 
Education Bill which the Nonconformists are 
making. 

Now that Mr. Balfour is British Prime Min- 
ister, will he be more strenuous and powerful 
than before, in pushing his scheme for estab- 
lishing and endowing from the common treas- 
ury a Roman Catholic university in Ireland? 
This is a question that Irish Protestants no 
doubt are asking. : 

Rev. James H. Woods, Ph. D., of the philo- 
sophical department at Harvard, a great 
grandson of Prof. Leonard Woods of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and one of the finest 
students of comparative religions whom this 
country has produced, has just started for 
India, armed with fine letters of introduction, 
to make investigations of Indian philosophies 
and religions. 

Professor Paulsen’s book on the German 
Universities and the University Curriculum, 
just issued, deals broadly with many issues 
which have only a remote interest for us; in 
other of his facts and conclusions American 
educators will have much interest. It is 
worthy of note that broad and tolerant as he 
is Professor Paulsen sees a real and threat- 
ening problem in the increase of Jews among 
academic teachers m Germany. 





A Practical Institution For Girls 


A new college, differing from its older, aris- 
tocratic sisters in ambitions and methods of 
work, has quietly taken its place among the 
many educational institutions of Boston. It 
is named Simmons, after a Boston merchant, 
one John Simmons, dead some twenty years, 
who bequeathed his money to the “future es- 
tablishment of a school for girls which shall 
give instruction in medicine, music, drawing, 
designing, telegraphy and other branches of 
art, science and industry to enable the scholar 
to acquire an independent livelihood.” 

It does not aspire to architectural wonders 
nor noisy fame—only to a practical existence, 
aiming to fill in what is often a wide gap be- 
tween the high school and college. 

On the ninth day of the coming October Sim- 
mons College—incorporated two years ago— 
will be formally opened in temporary Back 
Bay headquarters, with Dr. Henry Lefavour, 
formerly dean of Williams College, as presi- 
dent, and Miss Sarah L. Arnold, a supervisor 
of Boston public schools, dean. Not all of the 
proposed courses can be offered at present but 
instruction and lectures have been arranged 
for in household economics, secretarial and 
library training, and science—the latter in- 
cluding preparatory courses for medical study 
and nursing. Household economics means 
studies in dietetics and cookery, sewing, mar- 
keting, household administration, sanitation 
and the like. This is to be one of the most 
emphasized courses offered. 

A wholesome feature of the school is that 
gymnasium practice will be required. The 
expenses are moderate—that for the regular 
student being $100 yearly and for the special 
evening and Saturday afternoon courses to be 
opened for working girls $8 will be charged 
for each subject. These low figures will make 
a thorough training possible for many ambi- 
tious and hard-working girls. 

Simmons Hall is the one dormitory of the 
college and a majority of the students will 
board in various houses throughout the city, 
but only in such as are approved by the dean. 
So far only forty applications for 1902 admis- 
sion have been received and though many 
others will doubtless be sent in further plans 
are deferred until numbers will justify more 
extensive preparations. 
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In and Around Chicago 


.The Churches 

The census shows that the city has 961 
churches of all denominations, rather less 
than one church to 2,000 people. The Roman 
Catholics lead with 126 churches. The Luth- 
erans come next with ninety-nine churches, 
and a membership of 50,000. Thirty-three of 
these churches are German, twenty-one 
Swedish, fifteen Norwegian, eight Danish and 
twenty-two partly or wholly English. Few 
churches are better attended or are doing 
better work than the Lutheran. Methodists 
have ninety-two churches, Congregationalists 
seventy-nine, Baptists sixty-nine and nineteen 
missions, Presbyterians fifty-one with four- 
teen missions, and seventeen closely allied 
ebhurches belonging to some branch of the 
Reformed Church in America. Episcopalians 
have forty-two churches and four missions, the 
Reformed Episcopals six churches, Christian 
Scientists ten, Unitarians ten, the Bohemians 
four, Swedenborgians, five. There are seven- 
teen Swedish Evangelical mission churches, 
twenty-four churches connected with the Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod and six with the 
Union Evangelical. Sixty denominations are 
represented in the city, and although the 
Roman Catholics are the strongest single de- 
nomination their strength is greatly inferior 
to that of the Protestants. The Catholics are 
doing excellent work among the people they 
reach and are growing more spiritual rather 
than less so every year. 


Anniversary of Quinn Chapel 


Churches among the colored people of Chi- 
cago have not been very prosperous. Still 
they have been maintained for more than half 
a century, and some of them have had large 
audiences and secured a large membership. 
Nor have they appealed in vain to their white 
brethren for aid. The strongest of these 
churches is Quinn Chapel. It was organized 
fifty-five years ago by a little company of 
Methodists and named after Bishop William 
P. Quinn. It has seen hard times; but on the 
whole it has gained every year. This year it 
has paid off a debt of $10,000, and now has its 
property, worth about $100,000, free of incum- 
brance. Its membership is 1,200. Ministers 
were present at the anniversary who knew 
the history of the church, and their addresses 
could not fail to be full of good cheer and en- 
thusiasm. 


Methodist Camp Meetings 

Although camp meetings are less popular 
than formerly, the yearly session at Des 
Plaines continues to be one of the great 
events of the year. The grounds are Jarge 
and attractive. The men who manage the 
meeting believe in the old time methods and 
in the old time enthusiasm. Speakers are 
secured who strive to produce conviction of 
sin in the minds of their hearers and imme- 
diate conversion. 


Nomination of Archbishop Feehan’s Successor 


The irremovable rectors of Chicago met 
July 24 with the council of bishops and agreed 
upon the names of three persons to be sent to 
Rome as worthy to fill the place left vacant by 
the archbisbop’s death. Right Rev. John 
Lancaster’ Spaulding, bishop of Peoria, is 
named first on account of his age, his learning 
and his services for the church. He is a 
Kentuckian, is in complete sympathy with 
American institutions, is an author of note 
and an eloquent preacher. Hehas just finished 
an engagement with the University of Chicago 
as one of its preachers. He was educated in 
this country, though he studied for a time in 
one of the colleges of Belgium. Auxiliary 
Bishop P. J. Muldoon was the second choice 
of all, and but for the feeling that the older 
man ought to be named first would have been 
put at the head of the nominations, Bishop 
Muldoon is not yet forty and has been assistant 
bishop only a year. Yet it would not be sur- 





prising were the Vatican to take into con- 
sideration his remarkable ability, his devotion 
to the church, his extraordinary success in all 
he has undertaken, and give him the position, 
for which he is certainly qualified. The third 
name on the list is that of Right Rev. James 
Edward Quigley, bishop of Buffalo, N. Y. As 
he has been prominent among candidates to 
succeed Archbishop Corrigan of New York, 
it is thought by some that he has been nomi- 
nated for the vacancy in Chicago to help him 
in his candidacy fer the vacancy East. There 
is little probability of an immediate appoint- 
ment for Chicago. 


Saloon Encroachment 


When Hyde Park was annexed to the city, 
about ten years ago, it was with the prom- 
ise that no saloons should be licensed in what 
had long been kept as a prohibition district. 
For the last two or three years a number of 
powerful saloons have importuned the mayor 
for a license, and have sought to show him 
that a sufficient number of owners of frontage 
on the streets where the saloon is to be opened 
are in favor of the license. The Hyde Park 
Protective Association has been hunting up 
these signatures and has found that the 
saloon claim is unfounded. The papers have 
been sent to the mayor, who is on a vacation. 
Saloon men are hopeful. The question is, 
Will the city keep its promise to the village or 
override the rights of the people in the inter- 
ests of vice and immorality ? 


A Surprising Report 

The annual report of the Union Traction 
Company has just been made public. It cov- 
ers the earnings and expenses of the street car 
lines in North and West Chicago. Formerly 
the dividends have been as high as twelve per 
cent. This year there is a deficit of $247,500. 
President Roach ascribes it to overtaxation. 
But there have been outlays for improvements 
and management which seem to have used up 
the greater part of theearnings. More people 
have been carried than ever before. The 
gross receipts have reached the sum of $7,800,- 
000, but the stockholders get nothing and have 
no prospect of receiving anything at present. 


Charges of Bribery 

Two members of the common council have 
been accused before the grand jury of re- 
ceiving money for their votes. The charge is 
clear and definite and comes from a man who 
declares himself ready and able to make it 
good. The charges will be thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and if the evidence warrants the al- 
dermen will be indicted. There may be some 
difficulty in obtaining corroborating proof 
even if the men are guilty. The aldermen 
threaten to bring suit against their accuser. 
If they do the truth will be brought out 
sooner or later. 


Fines Paid 

Wednesday the city received a check for 
$2,744, the amount of fines and costs for four 
men who pleaded guilty to jury bribing in the 
case brought against the Union Traction Com- 
pany. Threats of exposure are constantly 
heard from these men, but thus far little atten- 
tion has been given them. The officials of the 
company deny all knowledge of the attempted 
bribery and declare that they have not paid 
the fines of the men who were really working 
in their interest. 


Chicago, July 26. FRANKLIN. 





The New York Times proposes a new patri- 
otic order with a membership confined to ex- 
soldiers and sailors who are not in receipt of 
a pension from the Government. A pension 
is no dishonor, as the Times concedes, if 
needed and honestly deserved, but it would 
be of interest to the country to see the non- 
pensioners stand up and be counted. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 10-16. A Suggestion in Addi- 
tion. 2 Peter 1: 4-9, 

A large contract for the Christian—this pro- 
gram suggested by Peter. It nips inthe bud 
the idea that having once stepped over the 
line we can take our ease. We must gird our 
loins and run the straight race if we are to do 
this sum in addition and get anything like the 
right answer. But who would want to engage 
in any enterprise that did not constantly de- 
mand more and more of its devotee? This is 
the glory of our Christianity. It makes us 
at once humble and purposeful. One mo- 
ment we say as we contemplate the ideal far 
away on the horizon, “ Not as though I have 
already attained,” but in the next breath, 
feeling the impulse to do and to dare which 
Christ always communicates to his own, we 
cry out valiantly, “ but I follow after.” 





It might be possible in this meeting to work 
the Australian ballot idea with good results. 
Why not place upon the blackboard the eight 
elements in the Christian life named, each 
person present copying them on a slip of 
paper, and putting a cross against the ones 
which he covets most or thinks he most needs ? 
Then let them be handed in, without names at- 
tached, to the leader to report on them all. 
Some interesting contrasts and comparisons 
will then appear. Or, if it was thought best 
to sit in judgment upon others, the members 
present might be asked to mark in one, two, 
three order, what virtues the people in their 
respective neighborhoods need most. 





Desirable as it is to know and then to con- 
centrate effort upon acquiring some one vir- 
tue, we must always remember that the ideal 
Christian life is one of symmetry. The au- 
thor of this epistle was writing to persons 
decidedly deficient in many Christian graces. 
He therefore specifies the foundation virtues 
of character in order that they might be led 
to prune the excesses and round off the an- 
gles, and to make good that which was defi- 
cient. How many Christians strong in cer- 
tain particulars, because of glaring weak- 
nesses in other directions, narrow the reach 
of their influence. It is not enough to be 
ardent in faith; we must be valorous in ac- 
tion. Knowledge needs to be mated with 
self-control. Godliness—the response of soul 
to all the touches of divine life—must not be 
neglectful of human relations, but, in the 
sphere of practical life, must exhibit the 
brotherly Jove that never faileth. 





Do not overlook the three little words ‘‘on 
your part.” The implication is that some 
force is working with us, and if we go back 
two or three verses we find what that force 
is. We are called to be partakers of the di- 
vine nature, and God’s own energy is pledged 
to co-operate with us if “on our part” there 
is diligence in striving for the symmetrical 
life. I heard a sermon the other Sunday 
from the text, “Whom he did foreknow he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son.” The preacher said that if 
Christlikeness depended alone on his own ef- 
fort he would soon despair, and he was right ; 
but if God purposes to make us like Christ, 
then there is every reason for hope. It may 
not be achieved tomorrow or next year, but 
if we do our part God can be relied upon to 
do his, and we shall marvel by and by and 
humbly thank God, too, over the outcome. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 3-9. Real Success. Matt. 16: 
13-27; Phil. 3: 1-21; Ps. 73: 1-28. 
Life as an opportunity. Choices as beginnings. 
The choice of life. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 151.) 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


The Methodist church in the Philippines 
has already enrolled 352 communicants while 
hundreds more are requesting baptism. 

In Japan the Protestant missionaries of all 
grades uumber 782, an increase of 25; the 
Greek church membership is 26,680, the Roman 
Catholic 55,824. 

Church of England missionaries laboring in 
Western Equatorial Africa report that the 
Mohammedan missionaries are undermining 
the native Christian communities. 

Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott has been preaching 
for Rev. J. M. Gibbon, London, and is reported 
as making a strong impression. He hasa way 
of doing the same thing on this side the water. 

Henry M. Stanley recently had sent to him 
from Baganda in Central Africa a batch of 
exercises in English written by children in 
the mission schools. He was soimpressed with 
the rapidity of acquirement of the fundamen- 
tals of English that he wrote most apprecia- 
tively to the missionaries. 

The annual report of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions shows that in 1901, 
5,241 adults were baptized into the Presbyte- 
rian Church in mission fields, 749 mission- 
aries at work, 26,108 scholars in mission 
schools, 289,369 patients treated in hospitals, 
and 75,011,660 pages issued from the mission 
presses. 

Boxer prejudices are still alive in China. 
At Chen-tu, in the province of Sz-chun, West 
China, a Methodist chapel has been destroyed 
recently and ten native converts killed by the 
Boxers. Other uprisings are reported, but 
not yet confirmed. An imperial edict was im- 
mediately issued, ordering the extermination 
of all rioters. 

The Journal of the Austrian Evangelical 
Church announces that 1901 shows a gain of 
2,516 converts over the previous year—the to 
tal number during its four years of existence 
being 21,000. The converts mainly came from 
the Roman Catholic Church. In Austria 
proper, lower Austria and the provinces, thir- 
ty-eight churches and stations were organized 
in 1901. 

The recently published manual of the Saxon 
Missionary Conference says that German Prot- 
estants carry on their foreign missionary work 
through twenty-three societies, with 987 ac- 
tive missionaries and about 5,000 native teach- 
ers and assistants. In the 1,918 schools, 90,- 
400 pupils are registered. The total expendi- 
ture of the mission amounts to $1,750,000—the 
native churches bearing $250,000 of this ex- 
pense. 

Countess Schimmelman, the well-known 
German evangelist, more especially to fisher- 
folks, in The Christian Commonwealth, says, 

“That Lutheranism seems to be an effete re- 
ligion. .. . The aristocracy of the brain is 
proudly dominant, and is contemptuous of the 
gospel faith.” She says the Danish Lutheran 
church is much superior to the German Luth- 
eran church ina spiritual sense. It acknowl- 
edges the need of conversion. 

The comptroller of the United States Treas- 
ury has filed his decision that until the di- 
rectors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company bind themselves to close the St. 
Louis Exposition on Sunday the Treasury offi- 
cials cannot and will not pay out appropria- 
tions for the same. This confirms the position 
taken by Secretary of the Treasury Shaw. 
President Francis of the board of directors 
has telegraphed from St. Louis that the board 
has voted to sign such a pledge and that the 
signatures of the individuals are being secured. 

Three hundred and ninety-seven children, 
most of them orphans, collected by Dr. Bar- 
nardo from the slums of English cities, ar- 
rived in Boston on the steamer New England 
last week, en route for Canada, where they 
will be placed with respectable families and 
grow up amidst surroundings better calcu- 





lated to develop manhoed and womanhood’ 
They made a pleasing impression upon the 
American revenue, shipping and newspaper 
folk who chanced to see them ere they took a 
special train for Canada. 

The Scotch courts have decided anew in the 
case of the dissentient minority of the late Free 
Church of Scotland versus the United Free 
Church that, first the principle of Establish- 
ment was never fundamental in the Free 
Church; that even if it had been the church 
could have modified it; and that the church 
courts are fully empowered to deal with their 
own affairs and are not subordinate to the 
civil courts. All this strikes an American as 
obvious and sensible. Anappeal to the House 
of Lords may be taken by the defeated 
minority. 

There will be convened at Lakeside, Ohio, 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 1, a Congregational Summer 
Bible College under the auspices of the Ohio 
State Association of Congregational Churches, 
where ministers, laymen and Christian work- 
ers generally will meet for rest, mutual 
acquaintance, fellowship and instruction. 
Profs. H. C. King and E. I. Bosworth will 
conduct classes in Bible study, and other prom- 
inent men will give evening addresses. Re- 
duced railroad rates, lecture and class courses 
at $5 and board at 75 cents a day make this a 
reasonable vacation trip. 

The third of the summer conferences of 
young people held at Silver Bay was made up 
of delegates representing fifteen denomina- 
tions and alive to the needs of the home and 
foreign mission fields. Morning and evening 
meetings were held from July 16 to 25, and 
such men as Dr. Goucher, S. H Hadley of the 
Jerry McAuley Mission, L. D. Wishard and 
Robert E. Speer spoke earnestly on the work 
accomplished and of more yet to be done. 
The particular purpose of this conference was 
to discuss ways of keeping alive the interest 
in missions among young people. 

There must always be a largest sample of 
everything, even of summer camp meetings, 


and this is to be found at Ocean Grove, N. J. . 


To this seashore resort, where no merry-go- 
rounds, dance halls, ball groucds, tobacco, 
whisky or Sabbath breaking are visible or 
within hearing distance, over 50,000 people 
go every year. This vast company come from 
all parts of this country and from over the 
water. In 1869, on this New Jersey coast, the 
Methodi+t camp meeting was convened which 
has come to be known as the Ocean Grove 
Association. The auditorium seats 9,000. Be- 
sides this are the Young People’s Temple 
and the Tabernacle. 

Toky0, Japan, is the largest student center 
in Asia, there being not less than 50,000 stu- 
dents engaged in pursuit of learning there. 
The Tokyo Y. M. C. A. has just organized a 
a metropolitan Intercollegiate Department, 
realizing the necessity of unity of action 
among the few Christian schools and students 
of the city, and also has sent an appeal to the 
International Y. M. C. A. asking that a man 
be sent to Tokyo to act as secretary who has 
had experience in student work. Kyoto also 
‘has sent a similar appeal, as next to Tokyo it 
has the largest number of students, most of 
them Buddhists. There are already two men 
from America engaged in general Y. M. C. A. 
work in Japan. 

Bishop Talbot of the diocese of Central 
Pennsylvania was recently party to an inves- 
tigation by a court of inquiry which ac- 
quitted him by a vote of five to four. He 
claims that, owing to facts connected with the 
judgment, he is still left inan equivocal posi- 
tion; and therefore he has requested the pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, to 
summon another board of inquiry. He ex- 
presses regret that he cannot at once waive 
this inquiry and demand a trial by, his peers 
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where he could meet his accusers face to favs, 
The Church Standard and the Living Chur -}: 
commenting on this case in its earlier stages 
both have cited it as revealing striking defects 
in the judicial apparatus of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


The Home for Lepers at Neyoor, Travan- 
core, India, has been enlarged this past win- 
ter by the addition of a separate building for 
the women, to the consecration service; of 
which, that pathetic group of men, afflicted 
like their sisters, was invited. Together 
these unfortunate men and women spent a 
social hour over coffee, buns and cake, and 
each member was given a remembrance—the 
men a large colored handkerchief and the 
women, print for a jacket.——The French Prot- 
estant Leper Settlement in Madagascar had 
an unexpected treat in a phonograph enter- 
tainment given by Miss Hiochliff of the 
Friends’ Mission. The lepers gathered in the 
chapel, some of them having pretty and inter- 
esting faces with no traces of the dreadful 
disease. They listened and laughed as hear- 
tily as sound, healthy people. 





A Proposed Advanced Course 
of Sunday School Lessons 


(See editorial comment.) 
THE EARLY PROPHETS 


First Quarter 


SAMUEL THE REFORMER *P. JUDGE. 
I Samuel 7: 2-17. Read I Samuel 1: 1—7: 

2. SAMUEL’S APPEAL bi oISRARL. I Samuel 12 
1-25. Read I Samuel 8: 1—12: 25. 

SAMUEL Armogrces til REJECTION OF SAUL. 

I Samuel! 15: 1-35. Read I Samuel 13: 1—16: 23. 

4. NATHAN REBUKES DAVID. II Samuel 12: 1-14. 
ae II Samuel 11: 1—20: 22, especially 11: 1—12 


5. MESSAGES OF AHIJAH AND SHEMAIAH IN CON- 
peerinn WITH est Bg hse gg OF THE KINGDOM. I 
i Re 29-40; : 21-24. Read I Kings 11: 1— 

‘4and 14: vis? 


6. THE UNNAMED PROPHET FROM JUDAH. I Kings 
13: ss Bera Kings 12: 25--13: 34. 

ON MT. CARMEL. I Kings 18: 1-46. 

Read I 


Lesson 1. 


7. EL 
Read I Kings 16: 29-18: 46. 
ELIJAH AT HOREB. I Kings 19: 1-21. 
Kings 19: 1—21: 29. 
MICAIAH THE TRUE PROPHET OF JEHOVAH. I 
Kings 22: 1-40. Read Jeremiah 28: 1-17 
II Kings 2: 1-18 


10. THE ASCENSION OF ELIJAH. 
Read II ais 1: 1—2: 18. 

11. ELISHA AND NAAMAN. II Kings 5: 1-27. Rea 
ox —_ 8 2: 19—5: 27. 
2. ELISHA’S CLOSING PROPHECY. II Kings 13 
1- or. Read II Kings 6: 1—9. 37. 

13. REVIEW. 


Second Quarter 


Lesson 1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND FOR AMOS 
Axi Hosea, II Kings 15: 1-31. Read II Kings 14 
2. AMOS ANNOUNCES JUDGMENTS on THE NA: 
TIONS. Amos 1: 1—2: 16. Read Joel 3: 1-21. 

3. AMOS WARNING AND APPEALING TO ISRAEL. 
Amos 5: 1-27. Read Amos 3: 1—6 

4. AMOS pareers> BY ISRAEL. Amos 7: 1-17 
Read Amos 7: 1—9: 15 4 
5. HoskEa’s BITTER TRIAL. Hosea }: 1-3: 5. 
Read Jeremiah 16: 1-4; Ezekiel 24: 15-27 

6. HOSEA PLEADING AND REPROVING. “Hosea 6: 1 
—7: 16. Read Hosea 4: 1—7: 16. 

7. Hosea DEPIOTS al RESULTS OF IDOLATRY 

Hosea 10: 1-15. Read —10: 15. 

8. HosEa PROCLAIMS J EHOV AH’S JUDGMENTS ANI 
a ae Hosea 13: 1—14: 9. Kead Hosea 11: sted 


9. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND FOR THE EARLY 
MINISTRY OF ISAIAH AND MicaH. If Kings 15: 32— 
17: 6. Read [I Chronicies 26: 1—31: 21. 

10. MICAH’s ME4SAGE OF JUDGMENT. Micah 2: 
3:12. Read Micah 1: i—3: 1 

11. Mican’s MESSAGE OF MERCY. Micah 4: 1— 
2 oo Read Amos 9: 11-15; Hosea 1: 10—2: 1; 2 
4-23 


12. “Mican CONTRASTS ISRAEL’S UNFAITHFULNESS? 
were THE FAITHFULNESS OF JEHOVAH, Micah 6 
a 20. Read Hosea 11: 1-11. 


1— 


REVIEW. 
Third Quarter 


ISAIAH CALLED TO BE A PROPHBT. 
410; Ezekiel 2 


Isaiah 1: 1-31. 


Lesson 1. 
1321 6: 1-13. Read Jeremiah 1: 


THE Onnas ARRAIGNMENT, 
Read Isaiah 2: : 6. 


3. THE VinecaeD AND ITs Lessons. Isaiah 5 
1- a Read ag a 21: 33-46. 
ISAIAH’S MESSAGE TO AHAZ. Isaiah 7: 1-25. 
Read a Chronicles 28: 1-27. 
5. AIAH PROMISES LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS 
Isaiah 8: 1—9: 7. Read Isa’ h 8: 1—10: 4. 


6. JEHOVAH’S TRIUMPH OVER ASSYRIA AND CON- 
SEQUENT BLESSINGS TO ISRARBL. Isaiah 10: 5—12: 6. 
Read Isaiah 14: 24-27; 17: 12-14. 

7. DOWNFALL OF BABYLON AND HER PROUD KING. 
Isaiah 13: 1—14: 23. Read Isaiah 46: 1—47: 15. 

8. THE FINAL WORLD TRIUMPH OF THE RELIGION 
+ are ree — 19: 1-25. Read Isaiah 14: 28— 
16: $ 


9. JEHOVAH’S JUDGMENTS ON IDOLATROUS Na- 
4: oe _ Re ad Isaiah 17: 1-14; 20: 
1—23: : 1-7; 56: 


10. JEHOVAH cava * AIS gn ap debe PEOPLE. 
Isaiah 25: 1—26: 10 Read Isaiah 43: 1—44; 5. 

11. THE CHASTISEMENT AND "iuoTORATION OF 
nau. Isaiah 26: 11—27: 13. Read Isaiah 51: 17— 


2: 
12. GoD’s PLANS CONTRASTED WITH a's DE- 
bi ant 4, 28: 1-29. Read Isaiah 30: 1—31: 9. 

1 
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Fourth Quarter 


Lesson 1. HEZEKIAH AWD ISAIAH. Isaiah 38: 
1-39: 8. Read Isaiah 7: 1-25. 
on SENN ACHERIB'S INVASION. Isaiah 36: 1—37: 38. 
ome II Kings 18: 13—19: 37. 

JISTRESS AND DELIV ERANCE or Z1on. Isalah 
29: 1! 24. Read Isaiah 29 
4. MESSIANIC BL ESSINGS. Isaiah 32 : 1-20. Read 
Isaiah 32: 1—33: 24. 
5 VENGRANCK AND SALVATION. Isaiah 34: 1—35: 
10. Read Obadiah 1-21. 
6. JEHOVAH COMFORTING HIs PEOPLE. Isaiah 40: 
1 31. Read John 14: 1-31. 

THE SERVANT = neo AH. Isaiah 42: 1-25. 
Re ad Isaiah 41; 1-20; 
8. CONTRAST Seiwaan DuMB IDOLS AND THE 
Livine Gop. _ 44: 6-45: 7. Read Isaiah 41: 
2 45 





bas | SERVANT OF JEHOVAH AND THE PROSPER- 
ITY or Zion. Isaiah 49: 1-26. Read Isaiah 49: 1— 


9:12 
- 10. THE SUFFERING SERVANT. Isaiah 52: 13—53: 
12. Read I Peter 2: 18-25. 
Ee GLORIOUS PROMISES AND WORLD-WIDE INVI- 
ATOMS, Isaiah 54: 1—55: 13. Read Isaiah 54: 1— 


: 68 ‘Z1oN’s GLORY REALIZED THROUGH THE MEs- 
si,H. Isaiah 60: 1—61: 11. Read Isaiah 58: 1—62: 


12 

13. FINAL ISSUES OF OBEDIENCE AND DISOBEDI- 
ENCE. Isaiah 66: 1-24. Read Isaiah 63: 1—66: 24; 
Matthew 25: 31-46. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 
First Quarter 


Lesson 1. PAUL’S YOUTH AND EDUCATION. Acts 
21: 39-22 : 3. Acts 26 : 1- 

2. PAUL THE PERSECUFOR. Acts 6: 8-15. Acts 7: 
54-8: 3. Galatians 1: 13, 14. 

3. PAUL’8 CONVERSION. Acts 9: 1-19. Compare 
Acts 22. 5-16; 26: 12-20. 

PAUL re .peeeanenticaess sores Acts 9: 19-22. 
Galatians 1 : 

5. PAUL'S ‘Vist, " of eeveaen AND SOJOURN 
in TARSUS. Acts 9 3-30. Galatians 1 : 18-24. II 
Corinthians 31 : 32, 33." 

RY BARNABAS Brixos PAUL TO ANTIOCH. Acts 

:19- 30; Acts 12 : 24, 

7 Pau LAND Saanenan SEPARATED TO MISSION- 
ARY WorK. Acts 13; 1-1 
wa UL'S FIRST RECORDED SERMON. Acts 13: 

9. PAUL TURNS TO THE GENTILES. Acts 13 : 42-52. 

10. PAUL COMPLETsS His FIRST MISSIONARY “4 eg 
NEY. -_ 14 : 1-28. Compare II Timothy 3 : 10. , 1. 

1. TH COUNCIL ae JERUSALEM. Acts 15 : iL 29. 
Ce Snipare hg yh 
. TaAcEINS ‘AGAIN IN ANTIOCH. Acts 15: 
30-35. Galatians 2: 11-21. 
13. REVIEW. 


Second Quarter 


Lesson 1. PAUL BEGINS His SECOND MISSION- 
ARY JUURNEY. Acts 15 : 36—16 

2. PAUL CROSSING TO EUROPE. Acts 16 : 9-4 

3. PAUL AT THESSALONICA AND BERBA. Acts 1 
1-14 comers I Thessalonians 2: 1-16; If ‘Thessalont. 
ans ¢ :G- 
4. PAUL AT ATHENS. Acts 17 : 15-34. 

5. PaUL AT CORINTH. Acts 18 ;: 1-11. 

6. PAUL’s EXHORTATIONS TO THE THESSALONI- 
ANS. I Thessalonians 4: 1—5 : 28. Read the whole 


epistle. 

7. THE THESSALONIANS INSTRUCTED CONCERNING 
CHRIST’S SECOND COMING. II Thessalonians 1: 3—2: 
12. Read the whole epistle. 
ie Beg RETURNS FROM CORINTH TO SYRIA. Acts 

9. PaUL BEGINS His THIRD MISSIONARY JOUR- 
NEY. Acts 18 : 23—19 ; 22. 

10. Sap L DEFENDS HIS APOSTLESHIP. Galatians 1: 


il. ‘} ron CONTRASTS LEGAL BONDAGE WITH Gos- 
PEL LIBERTY. Galatians 3 :1—5 
ee WALKING BY THE SPIRIT. Galatians 5: 13— 
6: 
*13. REVIEW. 
Third Quarter 


Lesson 1. CLOSE AND REVIEW OF PAUL’s MIN- 
STRY AT EPHESUS. Acts 19: 23-41. Acts 20: 17-38. 
C py! I Corinthians 4: 11, 12; I Corinthians 15 : 
30-32; If Corinthians 1: 8-11. 

2. PAUL CONTINUES HIS THIRD MISSIONARY JOUR- 
NEY. Acts 20: 1-16. 

8. THE UNITY OF BELIEVERS IN CHRIsT. I Conti 
thians 1 :10—3 .9. Read I Corinthians 1 : 1—7 : 4 

4. SPIRITUAL GiFTs. I Corinthians 12: 1—13: O53. 
Read I Corinthiaas 8: 1—14 : 40. 

5. THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. I Corin- 
thians 15: 1-58. Compare IT Corinthians 4: 1—5: 21. 
Read I Corinthians 16: 1-24. 

6. THE GRACE OF GIVING. II Corinthians 8: 1—9: 
YY eres 3 ee 16. 1-3. Read II Corinth- 
ans1:1—7 
1. PAUL DEFEND® HIS APOSTOLIC MINISTRY. II 
— —— 11: 1—12: 12. Read II Gortathions® 10: 


8. ALL UND#R THE DOMINION OF Sin. Romans 
a: 18 11. Read chapters 1: 1—3 : 20. 

me ISTIFICATION ONLY THROUGH FAITH 
Cm niger Phas we re 3: 21-31. Romans 5: 1-21. Read 
{ pters 

Ii THE NEW five IN CHRIST. Romans 8: 1-39. 
Read chapters 7: 1-11: 36. 

ll. PRACTICAL MANIFESTATIONS OF THE NE 
a IN CHRIST. Romans 12: 1-21. Read chapter 13: 


lz. MUTUAL FORBEARANCE BETWEEN STRONG AND 
WEAK BRLIEVERS. Romans 14:1—15:7. Read chap- 
ters 14: 1-16: 27. 

13. RBVIEW. 


Fourth Quarter 


oi 7 A: PAUL ARRESTED AT JERUSALEM. Acts 
*. THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST PAUL. Acts 23: 1-35. 
Read chapter 24: 1-27. 
3. PAUL’s DEFENSE BEFORE AGRIPPA. Acts 26: 
1-32. Read chapter 25: 1-27. 
+. PAUL'S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK. Acts 27: 1-44. 
Be AUL’S ARRIVAL AND STAY AT RoME. Acts 
6. THE RISEN LIFE IN CHRIST. Colossians 3: 1-17. 
Read the whole anor and the letter to Philemon. 
7 AUL’S PRAYERS FOR EZ EPHESIANS. Ephe- 
a: 1S ie 15-23. Ephesians 3: 14- 01. Read chapters 1: 
8. GROWING UP INTO CHRIST. Ephesians 4: 1-32. 
Read chapters 4: 1—6: 24. 
¥. CaRist’s HUMILITY THE STANDARD FOR BE- 
LIEVERS. Philippians 2: 1-18. Read the whole epistle. 
10. , iustRvorioNs TO CHRISTIAN WORKERS. I Tim- 
ot 1-16. Read the whole epistle. 
lL “,bomwtee THE DOCTRINE OF GOD OUR SA 
Vviour. Bay tus 2.1—3:11. Read the whole e istle. 
PAUL’s FAREWELL CHARGE TO TIMOTHY. 
il i Pimothye 4 4 1-22. Read the whole epistle. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Denver Sunday School 
Convention 


Thank you for your editorial on the Sunday 
School Convention. You were very mild— 


- your pen a little blunted from use. Give us 


something newer for those who have studied 
in well-beaten tracks for so many years. 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
[agree with you that it was a disappointing 
convention. I had hoped for a much needed 
advance, which the convention should cer- 
tainly have taken. Such an advance is indi- 
cated by Mr. Blakeslee in an article in the 
Biblical World, on The Natural Line of Ad- 
vance in Sunday School Lessons. It seems to 
me that the International Sunday School Con- 
vention is the body that should lead in this 
advance. I am not satisfied with the Interna- 
tional lessons. I believe that a better system 
can be arranged, which would give those who 
attend our Sunday schools a better religious 
education. The most important work the 
church has to do is the religious instruction of 
the young. MASSACHUSETTS. 





Accept my hearty thanks for editorial, A 
Disappointing Convention. Some of us main- 
tained three years ago that it was too much to 
expect the “International” people to change 
their “spots ’”’—but I confess to a disappoint- 
ment nonethe less. Am anxiousto know how 
Congregationalism will lead on—as I do know 
it can and must. ILLINOIs. 





Permit me to express my most hearty in- 
dorsement of your editorial on A Disappoint- 
ing Convention. After abundant time for 
reflection I am still filled with regret that the 
advanced course recommended by the lesson 
committee was not allowed. To say that the 
majority of our scholars remain in the Sunday 
school only during one course of six years is 
to do injustice to the great number that have 
been members during the entire period of 
thirty years during which we have used the 
present system, and a great number beside 
who have been faithful during a shorter 
period, and who are still undergraduates. 
The advanced lessons cover portions of the 
Bible that have been scarcely touched by the 
International lessons and would be gladly 
welcomed by those who object to the present 
abrupt changes, and who, having been over 
the other portions quite thoroughly, desire to 
go on in other fields that are rich and strength- 
ening to the Christian life. 

Such a course would not necessarily be 
harder, but would satisfy the desire of the 
increasing number of our young people who 
are taking collegiate and university work, 
and who are fatisfied only with systematic 
and advanced studies. KANSAS. 


Stop the Leakage of the Churches 


A recent census taken in our town disclosed 
the fact that a Congregational family had 
come here the year previously. The pastor 
or people had not learned of their presence in 
town. The pastor called on the family, but 
it seemed to be too late and they never came 
into the church. 

A number of families have left our church 
and gone to other towns and cities and no at- 
tention has been paid to them by us and no in- 
formation received as to whether they have 
gone to the Congregational churches where 
they have settled or to any churches. After a 
few years their names have been dropped 
from the roll. 

In this day of shifting population, when 
hundreds of families connected with the man- 
ufactories, railroads and other industries are 
in one place today and in another place to- 
morrow, it becomes a serious question as to 
what measures should be taken to me@* * 
new conditions. 


Families keep away from the churches or 
drift into some other denomination, simply 
through carelessness on the part of the fam- 
ilies because of newness in their surroundings 
and lack of acquaintanceship in the church. 

Should not the Congregationalists adopt new 
plans to meet this situation? I suggest thata 
plan could be adopted by which a minister 
when he hears of the loss of a family, could 
notify the Home Missionary Society of the 
change of address, giving the name of the 
city, street and number ; and the society being 
provided with correct maps of the different 
cities on which could be marked the locations 
of the Congregational churches, could notify 
the pastor whose church is most convenient to 
this family. He could then visit the family 
and get them into the church at once before 
they have grown indifferent or gone into some 
other denomination. Hundreds of families 
ceuld thus be saved annually for Congrega- 
tionalism. I strongly urge the adoption of 
some plan by which this work may be done. 

W. D. H. 


The Authority of Councils 


At the meeting of an ecclesiastical council 
ina city church suburban to Boston the ac- 
tions of the pastor in resigning his pastorate 
and of the church in accepting this resigna- 
tion were ratified. 

1. Unless the terms of the letters missive 
convening the council give it, has such a 
council authority to dictate the time when 
the resignation shall take effect and the money 
obligation of the church to the pastor cease? 

2. If such be the authority of the council, 
why may not the time be indefinitely post- 
poned, even though the work of the church be 
hampered by the continuance of the pastoral 
relation? 

3. If the time for the resignation to take 
effect may be authoritatively decided by the 
council, why may not the time when a pastor 
shall be installed over a church whose call he 
has accepted be also dictated by the council? 

A SUBSORIBER. 


1. The time when the pastoral relations are 
to cease, and the payments to be made to con- 
clude these relations are matters within the 
province of a council called to advise concern- 
ing the dismissal of a pastor who has been in- 
stalled by council. While such a council is 
advisory only, its advice would presumably 
have weight in case the civil court should be 
appealed to to settle the terms of the contract, 
since in ecclesiast'cal cases the courts are ac- 
customed to be guided by the usage of the de- 
nomination. 

‘2 The time has sometimes been indefinitely 
postponed by advice of council. A mistake 
may be made by a body of representatives of 
the churches, as well as by a single church, 
but in cases of difficulty, the safer way is for 
a church to trust disinterested counselors 
who seek the highest welfare of pastors and 
churches. 

3. The council may of course postpone, either 
for a definite period or indefinitely, the installa- 
tion of a pastor-elect. This is done not infre- 
quently. Sometimes a council decides that 
the pastor is not yet qualified for installation, 
or that the church has not made sufficient pro- 
vision for his maintenance, and adjourns toa 
fixed date for further action. Sometimes a 
council declines to install and adjourns sine 
die. 

A council is not usually called to act accord- 
ing to the dictate of the parties inviting it, but 
to advise concerning their action on matters 
concerning which they seek advice. 





To talk in public, to thiak in solitude, to 
read and to hear, to inquire and answer in- 
quiries, is the business of a scholar.—Samuel 
Tohnson. 
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Japan Within and Without 


BY JAMES H. PETTEE 


A Quarter Century of Postal Progress 

On June 20, Japan celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her entry into the Postal 
Union. Illuminated postal cards in series of 
six of which 3,000,000 were sold on the day of 
issue, new office stamps in the larger cities» 
a brilliant state dinner at the capital and 
leaded editorials in the newspapers indicate 
ways in which the glad event was celebrated. 
The man, a Mr. Mayejima, who braved all 
opposition and indifference in those early 
years and forced the nation to recognize the 
value of a modern postal system was raised 
to the peerage and madea baron. Ten letter 
carriers who have been in continuous service 
for over twenty-five years were given awards. 
At the Tokyo feast attended by over 1,500 
invited guests the principal speeches wera 
made by H. E. Viscount Yoshikawa, minister 
of communications, and Col. A. E. Buck, the 
popular United States minister. 

As a sample of the wonderful growth of 
postal business we may mention that in 1877 
the number of letters, post cards, papers and 
samples sent abroad by Japan or received by 
Japan from foreign nations totalled some 
448,000, while in 1901 they amounted to 13,661,- 
560. The establishment of a parcels post, 
money order system and postal savings bank 
department are among the great advances 
already made. American conservatism alone 
is responsible for the failure thus far to pro- 
vide a parcels post delivery between pro- 
gressive Japan, which already has one with 
several foreign countries, and the Great Re- 
public, her neighbor across the Pacific. Prob- 
ably no other one of the fifty-five nations now 
forming the Postal Union can show a more 
creditable record of twenty-five years’ prog- 
ress in mail bag matters than this leader of 
the Orient. 


Asia at St. Louis in 1904 


The Government of the United States and 
the Louisiana Parchase Exposition World’s 
Fair Company could hardly have selected a 
better man as their commissioner general to 
Asia, Australia and the Philippines than Hon. 
John Barrett. He has just spent a short 
month in Japan and has succeeded in arous- 
ing great interest in the World’s Fair to be 
held at St. Louis year after next. His ad- 
dresses in various cities have been models of 
effective argument, his personal bearing has 
been courteous and conciliatory and his pro- 
nounced faith and Christian character have 
toned up the thousands who have met him to 
a higher moral level. Japan and America 
have been made even closer friends than 
before by his timely visit. 


Union is in the Air 

It is undeniable that the most successful 
forms of Christian work in Japan are thdse 
unsectarian in spirit. Y. M. C. A. work 
grows stronger daily; Christian Endeavor 
Field Secretary Inanuma, just in from a long 
tour, reports that the one hundred mark has 
been reached in the number of active Christian 
Endeavor Societies and that there isa growing 
sentiment in favor of union between Epworth 
Leagues and the larger interdenominational 
society for young people. Thanks to the la- 
bors of a strong union committee and Sunday 
School Secretary Ikehara, great interest is be- 
ing taken in better methods of Sunday school 
instruction. 

The most aggressive forms of evangelistic 
service in connection with the twentieth cen- 
tury forward movement are quite oblivious 
of denominational lines. The Congregational 
Doshisha with its new Presbyterian president 
and members of several denominations on its 
faculty is a pleasing sign of the times. Even 
the new Episcopal hymn-book leads off in its 
incorporation of 120 “union hymns” that 
all books hereafter will contain. Summer 
schools of various kinds at Ky0‘td (now in 
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progress), Hakone, on the slope of sacred Fuji, 
Karuizawa, in the very heart of Japan, and at 
other places will draw their speakers and 
listeners from many branches of the one 
Christian church. 

Pull together. Keep time with your leader, 
is the inspiring watchword in Japan as else- 
where. It is a hopeful sign of greater tri- 
umphs yet for the cause of the world’s Re- 
deemer. 


England and Japan 

Prince Komatsu, who in personal character 
and popular esteem ranks first among Jap- 
an’s blooded nobility—of course excepting 
the emperor and heir apparent—represents 
this new-old empire of the far East at King 
Edward’s coronation. He has placed a beau- 
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tiful wreath on the grave of Queen Victoria 
and bestowed the orders of the chrysanthe. 
mum and the crown on King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra. Elaborate preparations 
had been. made to celebrate all over Japan 
England’s joyous event, so that the news just 
received by wire that the coronation was in- 
definitely postponed causes widespread dis- 
appointment. Japan is doing all in her power 
to cement the friendship of the two nations. 
England never did a better thing for the 
peace of the world and the prosperity of the 
Orient than when she assented to an alliance 
with Japan. Insular notions, political, edu- 
cational, religious, are being cast aside rap- 
idly, and a close observer can see almost a 
daily growth in this little giant of the East. 
Okayama, Japan, June 26. 





Record of 


Calls 


BALDWIN, A. R., accepts call to Winthrop, Me. 

CORBIN, OLIVER L., Buena Park, Cal., to remain 
indefinitely. 

FISHER, MILEs B., Mill Valley, Cal., to Oak Chapel, 
Oakland, Cal. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

GARFIELD, JOHN P., Hartford Sem., for one year 
to Enfield, Ct. Accepts. 

GEORGE, JESSE C., to remain another year at 
Olds, Io. 

HaMBLY, Davip D., Uberlin Sem., to Red Cloud, 
Neb. 

HENDERSON, THOS. H., Central Ch., Salem, Ore., 
to South Bend, Wn. Accepts. 

HILxs, Wo. 8., to remain a third year at Nickerson, 
Kan. 

Kunz, W. E., Wakefield, Neb., to Oakland, Io. 

MEAD, ELWELL O., Park Ch, Cleveland, O., to Mt. 
Vernon. 

MONROE, ALEXANDER, Paxton, IIL, to Chicago 
Lawn, Chicago. Accepts. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Tyndall, S. D., declines 
call to Hudson. 

PETERSON, Osc ik W., accepts cali to Strong and 
Phillips, Me. 

WALKER, HERBERT, Sullivan, N. H., to Bartlett. 

WICKWIRE, GEO. A., Winthrop, Minn., to Larch- 
wood, Io. Is at work. 

WoopRinG, Wo. H., First Ch., Fairport Harbor, 
O., declines call to First Ch., McKeesport, Pa. 

WyatTT, CHAS., Moorland, Io., to Clark, 8. D., to 
begin Aug. 15. 

ZICKAFOOSE, FRANCIS A., Clay, Io., to Rock Rap- 
ids. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DAVIES, JOHN W., o. Creston, Ill., July 22. Ser- 
mon, Rev. G. H. Wilson ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
R. R. Lloyd, G. H. Wilson, J. O. Emerson, B. M. 
Southgate, W. B. Millard. 

Durr, JAS. E., o. Oriska, N. D., July 18. Sermon, 
Rev. C. H. Dickinson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Phillips, E. H. Stickney and G. J. Powell 
and Dea. P. Longfellow. Fingal is joined with 
Oriska under this pastorate. 

PRESTIDGE, WM. J., o. Leonidas, Mich., July 14. 
Sermon, Rev. T. R. McRoberts ; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. A. Luce, C. G. Rose, N. B. Williams, 
D. L. Holbrook. 

STACKMAN, CARL, i. Second Ch., Cornwall, Ct., 
July 24. Sermon, Rev. Joseph Anderson, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. 0. Dyer, W. F. 
Stearns, G. F. Prentiss, E. C. Starr, H. K. Job and 
Dr. D. M. Pratt. 


Resignations 


BonD, ANDREW, Verndale, Minn. 

CALHOUN, CHAS. S., Mackinac Island, Mich. 

GONZALES, JOHN B., Union, Io. Has gone South. 

JENKINS, Davin T., Crary, N. D. 

KNIGHT, PLUTARCH §8., Corvallis and Plymouth, 
Ore. 

MENKE, HENRY, Grandin, Mo., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

MITCHELL, JAS. J., Prairie City, lo., to take effect 
Oct. 6. 

REED, ERNEST E., West Burlington, lo. Has gone 
to Missouri. 

SCHERMERHORN, 
Mich. 

TOWNSEND, JEWETT C., Williamston, Mich. 

WILLETT, GEO., Mayflower Ch., Sioux City, Io. 


Churches Organized 


FarrrFrax, 8, D., 15 July, 13 members. 
Hopk, N. D., Ellsbury Union Ch., rec. 19 June. 


Material Improvements 


BRAINTREE, MASS., First Ch. held a special service, 
July 27, at which was unveiled a memorial win- 
dow of Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D. D., pastor of the 


PETER, Second Ch., Salem, 


the Week 


church for 63 years. The window is the gift of 
the townspeople. Dr. Storrs was the father of 
the late pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


GORHAM, ME., is renovating the church building. 

GREENVILLE, N. H., has extensively repaired its 
vestry, ladies’ parlor and put in new furnaces, all 
of which have been paid for. 

Hopkg, N. D., $200 in repairs on church edifice. 

WEBSTER, MASS., will be closed for repairs in Au- 
gust. $2,800 have been pledged for inside fresco- 
ing and electric lighting and outside painting. 


Supplies 


BuRTON, M. L., Prin. Windom Inst., at Granite 
Falls, Minn., till Sept. 

EMRICH, RICHARD §S., Hartford Sem., at Dead 
River, Me., temporarily. 

GRAVES, LUCIEN C., formerly of Gilmanton, N. H., 
as permanent supply at New Vineyard, Me. 

HARRISON, C. H., for the summer at Weld, Me. 

Jos, PHILIP A., Hartford Sem., at Bremen, Ind., 
for the summer. 

KELLEY, EDWARD P., Auburndale, Mass, at Ma- 
galloway Valley, Me., where church is being 
erected. 

McCANDLESS, THOMAS, Yale Sem., at Weston, Ct., 
for summer. 

EVERETT, MASS. Courtland St. Ch. is to be sup- 
plied in August during Rev. G. Y. Washburn’s 
absence by Rev. Joshua Coit, D. D., Hon. Francis 
Batchelder, Messrs. Jesse Moore and Gardner 
Bates and Rev. 8. 8. Nickerson. 


Personal 


CRowDIS, EDWIN G., Hartford Sem., is engaged 
for the summer in work among the R. R. men of 
Fort Kent, Me. 

FULLER, AMERICUS, Pres. of Central Turkey Col- 
lege, Aintab, is visiting at Wilton, Me., his old 
home. 

MEAD, ELWELL O., Park Ch., Cleveland, O., has 
received a $200 increase of salary. 

PRATT, PARSONS 8., pastor emeritus, Dorset, Vt., 
recently celebrated his eightieth birthday at his 
home. A purse of money was the gift of his many 
friends, who tendered him a reception. Dr. Pratt 
was ordained in 1847 and for forty consecutive 
years has served the Dorset church. 

SHINGLER, JOHN J., Berea, O., as a preliminary to 
his vacation was granted an extra month’s leave 
of absence, a purse of $42 and an increase of 
$150 in the regular salary. 

Woopb, MORGAN, Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O., does 
not remain in the city for his vacation, simply 
within calling distance. 


._ European Tours 


FRARY, LUCIEN H., and wife, Pomona, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, WM., Oldtown, Me. 


Gifts 
FARMINGTON, ME., in memory of Miss C. W. Tit- 
comb friends have given the chureh individual 
communion cups. 


ROSEVILLE, ILL., from Mrs. Helen E. Smith Pratt, 
a silver communion set and bronze pulpit stand 


lamp. 
Loss by Fire 


NEw IpswIicH, MAss., church edifice was struck 
by lightning and burned to the ground July 15. 
The property was valued at $5,000 and insured 


for $2,000. 
Bequests 


GROVELAND, N. H., receives $2,000, under the 
will of Elizabeth A. Hardy. An additional $400 
is bequeathed to the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
same church, the interest of which only is to be 
used. 
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Maine 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. M. Cousins, Thomaston ; 
E. R. Smith, Farmington; H.-W. Kimball, Skowhegan; and Mr. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


Life and Movement 


During the summer months the Pine Tree 
State attracts to its delightful resorts by 
lake and ocean numerous Congregationalists. 
Many of them, if they will only look about a 
little, will find reasons for increase of faith in 
our polity. No less than six church buildings 
are in process of erection this summer in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. At Otter Creek, July 
15, a council sanctioned the organization of 
Union Congregational Church and at the same 
time assisted in the exercises held in honor 
of the laying of the corner stone of the 
proposed edifice. A fortnight ago the new 
church edifice at Seal Harbor was opened, 
Professor Sewall preaching the sermon. At 
Cranberry Island Rev. C. N. Davie is con- 
ducting a vigorous summer campaign and has 
had some assistance from Mr. J. R. Boardman, 
who is now su serintending the work in coun- 
try towns of the Y. M. C. A. in Massachu- 
setts. Ministers who summer at the islands 
or on Mt. Desert are ready to lend a hand in 
the work at the three stations for which Mr. 
Davie is responsible. Dr. Bradford, Prof. 
Francis Brown, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
Rev. F. J. Goodwin and Rev. W. R. Campbell 
have in past years shown much interest in 
this unique ocean parish. 





Lights Along the Shore 


Maine Congregationalism has made its best 
extension record in recent years along the 
coast. During three years three churches 
have been organized, two on Mt. Desert and 
one on Cranberry Isles. Those who remem- 
ber President Eliot’s article several years 
since in the Century Magazine, entitled The 
Forgotten Millions, will appreciate the value 
of accessions to our churches from these 
people. Their needs were emphasized by Sec- 
retary Harbutt in his Syracuse address. 

Summer work for visitors is also assuming 
prominence. Churches like that at Seal Har- 
bor could doubtless be multiplied. It was 
organized a year age with twelve members, 
and has been helped by the summer people. 
The July number of The Word and the Work 
was a seashore number and the work of a half 
dozen of these seaside churches was por- 
trayed. 8. 


The Maine C. E. Summer School 


Summer schools are numerous, but the 
Christian Endeavor School held at Yarmouth, 
Me., July 8-26, was the first of the kind so far 
as known. The regular sessions of the school 
were confined to four mornings in each week, 
leaving ample time for rest and recreation. 
There was a daily period of Bible study with 
Rev. Bowley Green, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., 
of Portland, and Rev. Howard B. Grose of Ja- 
maica Plain, as teachers. Misses Margaret 
and Christina Koch had charge of the de- 
partment of expression, voice and physical 
culture. Rev. H. W. Pope of the Northfield 
extension movement spent several days with 
the school, his general theme being, Personal 
Work and Soul Winning. On Sunday, July 
13, he spoke three times to large audiences. 
Junior metheds were illustrated before the 
school. The Juniors of South Freeport came 
one morning in a hay-rack, with their super- 
intendent, and held a delightful service. The 
music was in charge of Prof. C. R. Parker of 
Indiana, who is summering at Prince’s Point, 
near Yarmouth. Prof. Amos R. Wells spent 
two days with the school and gave invaluable 
aid, helding two conversational discussions, 
one on Committee Work, and the other on An 
Attractive Prayer Meeting. There was a mis- 
sionary rally with addresses by Rev. W. G. 


Puddefoot and Miss Ella D. MacLaurin; and 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens and Rev. W. S. Bovard 
of Portland made stirring temperance ad- 
dresses. Evening entertainments were fre- 
quent and varied. Two lectures by Rev. E. L. 
Marsh of Waterville, on The Transformation 
of Silas Marner, and The Redemption of Jean 
Valjean, were among the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the school. In his spiritual interpre- 
tation of these characters from two of the 
great novels of the world, Mr. Marsh was at 
his best. The attendanc>, while not as large 
as could have been desired, was encouraging 
for the first venture. The tuition was $3 for 
the entire term, or twenty-five cents for any 
day. The running expenses of the school 
were paid for by tuition fees and the proceeds 
of entertainments. The executive board of 
the State C. E. Union, at a meeting just held 
voted to continue the school next year anda 
committee was appointed for that purpose. 
Yarmouth has proved to be an ideal place for 
the sessions. oO. D. O. 


The Present Situation at Millinocket 


It was never the intention to continue the work 
at Millinocket indefinitely on an interdenomina- 
tional basis. The chapel built by the Interdenomi- 
national Commission was a temporary expedient 
made necessary bya shifting population. The work 
of the commission has been a success. Meetings 
are still being held in the chapel by the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Baptists, the two missionaries, 
Rev. C. E. Young and Rev. Charles Whittier, alter- 
nating in service. The Congregationalists have 
selected a lot and plans have been drawn for a 
church edifice. A parish has been organized in 
order that all business may be properly done. A 
church has not yet been organized. The parish 
includes most of the business men of the place. It 
is hoped that a pastor may soon be found, but the 
field is in some respects a difficult one and it is not 
easy to secure the right man for the small salary 
offered. The cost of the new church building will 
probably be about $4,000, 

The Baptists have also selected a lot and organ- 
ized a church and hope before winter to have a 
building and a settled pastor. There is no suspi- 
cion of trouble between the two denominations but 
the best of feeling exists. The chapel built by the 
commission will be sold later and the money divided 
on an equitable basis. The Episcopalians have a 
nice chapel but their services are extremely irreg- 
ular. c. 


A Result of Council 


PORTLAND, ME., JULY 2, 1902, 

At an ex parte council of Congregational churches 
held in Portland at Y. M. C. A. rooms to consider 
the case of Rev. M. 8. Hartwell as it related to his 
pastorate with the First Parish Church in Yar- 
mouth, 1896-1898, the council was led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

Whereas, Rev. M. 8S. Hartwell was dismissed 
from his pastorate in Yarmouth with no charges 
preferred against him by the church, and yet with- 
out receiving the usual letter of commendation to 
the churches, 

We, as a council, after due deliberation, finding no 
eause for withholding such a letter, and discover- 
ing nothing in his conduct unbecoming a minister 
of Christ, desire to express our confidence in his 
integrity and Christian manhood, and trust that he 
may speedily find an opportunity to continue his 
work as‘a minister of the gospel of Christ ; 

And furthermore his faithful and acceptable min- 
istry in the churches he has served for the past 
three years gives us added reason for such ap- 
proval and commendation. 

DkA. F. D. WINSLOW, | Committee 
REV. HERBERT L. MCCANN, > Sor 


Rev. GowEN C. Witson, ) Council. 
Rev. EDWIN P. WILSON, Moderator. 
REy. ROBERT LAWTON, Scribe. 





Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 


It is not safe to know. 
— Davenant. 
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Light and Shadow in Oregon 


In Forest Grove the church is without a 
house of worship, but intends to rebuild on 
the site of the one that was burned. Services 
are held in Marsh Hall of Pacific University. 
A series of meetings, culminating in the day 
of prayer for colleges, resulted in forty con- 
versions among the students and renewed 
life and courage in the church membership. 
Thirty have already joined the Y. P. S. C. E. 
as active members and twenty-four have 
joined the church. Rev. Daniel Staver, ast- 
ing pastor, is moving the church to a united 
effort to raise money to rebuild, and a pastor 
will soon be chosen. 

During the weeks preceding Passion Week 
the writer was with the Sunnyside Church, 
Portland, of which Rev. J. J. Staub is pastor. 
The house was thronged, and on Easter Sun- 
day thirty joined the church, most of them on 
confession. Some thrilling experiences have 
been enjoyed in these meetings. One of the 
prominent business men of the city saw his 
children, then his wife declare themselves as 
determined to live the Christian life, and the 
evening that he yielded and came to his feet 
will long be remembered by those present. 


EAST OF THE MOUNTAINS 


The writer once attended an association 
which began at Ontario and ended at Free- 
water, 200 miles long. Such are the distances 
in the empire of Oregon, east of the Cascades, 
in which we have eleven churches. At The 
Dalles, under the leadership of Rev. D. V. 
Poling, the church is growing strong and 
fruitful. Not long since, without any outside 
aid, whole classes from the Sunday school 
joined the church. At Hood River, a prosper- 
ous and rapidly growing town, one of the 
most beautiful spots in the state, the church is 
feeling the pressure of new movements as 
other denominations are crowding in beyond 
the line of good feeling and safety, but we are 
holding our own with good hope for the future. 
Pendleton, one of the largest cities in the 
region, has mavy churches with three-fifths of 
its people non-churchgoers. We have a fine 
property and there is one woman in the 
church who reminds us of Mrs. Caswell- 
Broad’s woman who would not be disbanded. 
Seven have been added on confession and 
eight by letter and all departments of work 
are under way and a pastor has been called. 


IN THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


We are fortunate in having churches in 
most of the college towns of the state, being 
entitled to work there by priority of occu- 
pancy. At Albany the church is struggling 
in a population of 4,500 with thirteen churches 
and thirty-two lodges. The pastors of three 
other churches are planning with Rev. R. H. 
Kennedy for some sort of federation with one 
work by all four, while each retains its sepa- 
rate organization. The result will be inter- 
esting. At Corvallis, the seat of the Agricul- 
tural College, our work is deplorably small 
although we have one of the best preachers in 
the state at that point, Rev. P.S. Knight. At 
Eugene, with the State University on the edge 
of the town, the meeting house is full and the 
church is growing in influence. The pastor, 
Rev. MacH. Wallace, is greatly beloved, the 
church is out of debt and self-supporting and 
commands the attention of the community. 

Our oldest church, founded by Dr. Atkin- 
son at Oregon City, is rejoicing in the sure 
prospect of absolute freedom from debt and 
an increased interest in Sunday school, Y. P. 
S. C. E. and Men’s Club features. In the 
three years’ pastorate of Rev. E. S. Bollinger 
one-half of the membership has changed and 
two-thirds of those whom he has received 
have moved away and yet the church has 
grown in strength and influence. This illus- 
trates a peculiar feature of Pacific coast 
work The church at Hood View, a country 
parish, is much encouraged although the pas- 
tor and his wife, both of them ordained min- 
isters, have been compelled to take a leave of 
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absence on account of the illness of Mrs. 
Barber. Self-support is the new order and 
the people are feeling the good of a manly in- 
dependence. An addition is being builded to 
the church in which about forty young people 
who cannot leave the farms are to attend an 
academy which will be supported by the com- 
munity. 
NOTES 

Hassalo Street Church, Portland, is awak- 
ing to a new life with the coming of Rev. F. 
V. Jones. The evening audiences are in- 
creasing and the prayer meeting has crowded 
the room. 

The Mississippi Avenue Church is laboring 
with another street improvement assessment. 
We think sometimes that that portion of the 
city will never be improved. The church is 
in a community of working people and is do- 
ing a splendid work. A spare dollar sent to 
Rev. G. A. Taggart for this purpose and so 
specified would be well invested. 

Rev. D. B. Gray, our honored and faithful 
city missionary, cares for five churches. If 
you should follow him some Sunday jou 
would ride four miles in the street car, then 
walk three miles; enjoy his Bible class and 
his preaching service; eat dinner with him 
in one of the most hospitable of homes; then 
walk three miles further to another Bible 
class and preaching service, and get back to 
his home sometime before midnight by steam 
Car. 

The Ebenezer Church (German), Portland, 
has added forty-eight to its membership since 
the coming of Rev. Jacob Fath in September 
last. 

Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, 
probably has had more home missionary 
money than any other church in the state, 
and is still dependent. But it would be folly 
to give it up when there is a certainty of a 
large and important town being built on the 
foundations that are now laid. Rev. F. E. 
Dell is greatly beloved by his people, and 
amid trials and discouragements that we nei- 
ther like to bear nor talk about is bravely 
meeting the day’s work with credit to our 
denomination. 

It is one of the pastimes of some of the 
professors at Forest Grove to shoot “ pocket 
gophers’”’ that are making havoc with a por- 
tion of the campus of Pacific University, and 
the students are rewarded with a bounty for 
the heads of the blind rascals. Comment on 
such a fact would be out of place in The Con- 
gregationalist but for the further fact that 
the gophers have destroyed the arbutus that 
was brought across the continent with loving 
care by members of the National Council, 
and planted with appropriate ceremonies at 
the foot of the ‘‘ Bee tree.” Alas, alas! It 
is a type of much of our Pilgrim spirit that 
becomes astonishingly attenuated when it 
reaches this distance from its original soil. 

A.W. A 





Where Compulsory Chapel 
Attendance is a Success 


Among all the changes which recent years 


have brought in Beloit, the good old fasb- | 
ioned custom of going regularly to chapel and | 


prayer services still obtains. These exer- 
cises do not stand for a perfunctory and 
spiritless duty, for while President Eaton | 
has wisely refused to allow the indifferent to | 
stay away, no pains have been spared to | 
make the services worth while. The beau- 
tiful chapel, with its fine organ and trained 
choir and President Eaton’s devoted leader- 
ship, has been of incalculable service in dig- 
nifying and exalting the daily worship of the 
college. 

During the president’s year of absence the 
duties of college pastorate have been divided 
among various clergymen connected with the 
institution. 

It is encouraging to find that the religious 
interest in the college is this year exception- 
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ally high, and that the fellowship among the 
students in the prayer meetings is warm and 
hearty. 

It is a matter of universal regret in the 
college and town that the removal of Rev. 
W. W. Sleeper to Wellesley, Mass., has been 
followed by the retirement of his father-in- 
law, Prof. B. D. Allen, from the chair of 
music. With his entrance upon the daties 
of choir master in the college chapel and of 
head of musical instruction came an uplift 
in the chapel worship and in the musical 
standards in all the city churches. At the 
college vespers the charm of the service has 
been in no small degree in the worshipful 
character of the music, and this has influ- 
enced and elevated the preaching. 

In the days of Beloit’s poverty and plain- 
ness Professor Emerson saw visions and 
dreamed dreams of a department of fine arts. 
His prophecies are fulfilled in the work of 
Professor Allen and in the art gallery, t) 
which Mrs. Emerson is giving her special 
thought and labor. J. Hh. 0. 





Byfield Parish Bicentennial 


The 200th anniversary of the organization of the 
parish of Byfield, in the county of Essex, Mass., has 
been held during Old Home Week. 

The following program was arranged for the oc- 
casion: 

Sunday, July 27: Union religious services in the 
church. 

Introductory exercises in charge of Rev. Ray- 
mond M. D. Adams, Lancaster, N. H. 

Sermon, Rev. John N. Lowell, West Haverhill. 

The communion was administered by Rev. D.C. 
Torrey, former pastor of the church, and Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Bowers of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in Byfield. 

At three Pp. M an historical sermon was delivered 
by Rey. John L,. Ewell, D. D., of Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 

Wednesday, July 30, was devoted to literary ex- 
ercises and social enjoyment. Services in the 
church, commencing at ten o’clock, were in charge 
of Rev. Dr. Ewell, who followed the opening exer- 
cises with a brief historical sketch of Byfield and its 
people. A hymn written in 1718 was sung and the 
remaining hour was given to an address from that 
inimitable writer and orator, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., of Boston. Music was interspersed 
between the exercises. 

At twelve o’clock adjournment was made to 4 
commodious tent, where a substantial dinner was 
served. Secretary William H. Moody, U. 8. N., 
himself an old Byfield boy, was one of the after- 
dinner speakers. 

The presiding officer of the postprandial exer- 
cises was Master Perley L. Horne of Dummer 
Academy. 

An interesting feature of the occasion was a loan 
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exhibition in the parsonage of ancient articles 
owned by members of the parish, while places of 
historic interest in Byfield had been marked for the 
information of visitors. 

Byfield parish has a long and honorable past 
to celebrate. There Governor Willam Dummer 
resided, and there since 1763 Dummer Academy, 
established upon land set apart by him in his will 
for the purposes of “‘a grammar school,” has been 
continuously maintained. The date of its founding 
makes it the oldest institution of its kind in Massa- 
ehusetts. It deserves fame, however, not merely 
for that, but because of the famous masters it has 
had and the men of influence it has given to public 
life. Among its principals, Master Moody, the first 
one, is stillone of the best known ; Nehemiah Cleave- 
land, Marshall Henshaw and Frederic Adams de- 
serve special mention. What the history of Byfield 
parish has been, the names of Rev. Moses Parsons, 
brother of Theophilus Parsons, and Rev. Elijah 
Parish will also recall. 

One fact in regard to Byfield always excites inter- 
est on all sides. Byfield has no political existence 
of itsown. Itis not a town, and therefore does not 
appear on the map. It is a church parish formed 
in 1702 out of minor settlements in the two towns 
of Newbury and Rowley and for two years was 
called Rowlbury. Then its name was changed to 
Byfield, after Judge Nathanael Byfield. In 1838 
Georgetown was incorporated on land belonging to 
the Rowley township, and now all three towns enter 
into the composition of Byfield parish and the church 
stands on the boundary between two of them. 





A corresponden: of City and State tells of 
disregard of the law prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to the natives of our island in the 
Samoan group, which infringement is bring- 
ing its inevitable results in the demoralization 
of the people. 








Disfigured Skin 


Wasted muscles and decaying bones. 

What havoc! 

Scrofula let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, 
catarrh and general debility 

It * always radically a permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 

Hood’: s Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and only 


~eathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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WOOD BEAUTY 
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We are showing six or seven different kinds of 
Summer Furniture—each kind wholly different from 
| the others, and represented by 200 to 300 examples. 


Rattan. Old Hickory. 
Willow. Adirondack Birch. 
Weathered Oak. Black Ash. 

| Mexican Grass. Etc., ete. 


Here is a chair from our Black Ash Exhibit. It is 
| simple in design, well-proportioned, and finished in 
| esthetic colorings of moss green, tobacco brown or 
| dragon red. It is very stoutly framed, being wood- 


| fastened throughout. 


As treated by us, the colors are not affected by 
dampness or strong sunlight. Our finish produces a flat, 
antique effect with the pores of the wood left open. 





It is very restful to the eye. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Biographical 
REV. LEMUEL JONES 


In the death of Rev. Lemuel Jones at Otisco, 
N. Y., our Home Missionary Society loses one who 
for more than thirty years labored strenuously for 
its national and state interests, bearing the burden 
of its weaker churches upon his loving heart. Two 
years ago symptoms of a pending cullapse led to 
his retiring from the increasing duties of general 
missionary, and the end came July 7. 

Mr. Jones was born in 1833, Manchester, Eng., 
and came to America in his teens. In early man- 
hood he was successful in Utica, Detroit and Du- 
buque as an architect and builder; but the spirit- 
ual needs of frontier Iowa called his attention to 
the Christian ministry, which he entered in 1865. 
A Chicago Seminary graduate, in his student life 
he was associated in the genesis of the Chicago 
Moody Mission as a leader of the song service, and 
his best work has always been that of an evan- 
gelist. In 1874, at the earnest request of Mr. 
Moody, he went as evangelist to England, and on 
his return, after nearly two years of efficient serv- 
ice abroad, entered the general work of the C. H. 
M. S., Massachusetts and New York being bis spe- 
cial fields of service: A genial temperament, wise 
judgment, strong constitution, unflinching faith and 
spirit of song aided him materially in winning his 
way into hearts and homes in hard and isolated 
places, so that many penitent souls were led te 
Christ. Plymouth Church, Syracuse, for eleven 
years his beloved church home, has made his en- 
ergetic life work and his peac ful death a matter 
of chureh record in a special memorial minute. 
Among the nine children who with their mother 
survive him are Rev. George Jones, Otisco, N. Y., 
Mrs. Annie J., wife of Kev. F. G. Webster, Summer 
Hill, N..Y., Mrs. Alice H., wife of Rev. J. W. Nor- 
ris, Barre, Mass., and Rev. C. A. Jones, Kane, Pa. 





The decrease in the number of students of 
theology is as great in Europe as in America. 
Ten years ago 1,841 such students were enrolled 
in nine universities in Germany. Last year 
the number bad fallento 1,016. Is theology as 
a science losing its attractions for educated 
men ? 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Romrasigee CONFERENCE of Christian Workers, Aug. 

hte 

WORLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, Soré, 
near Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 12-16. 

WORLD’s CONFERENCE Y. M.C. A., Christiania, Norway, 
Aug. 20-24. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 
ye cad ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London 

Oct. 21-23. . rr 
vorrn BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
Womens HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 


Woman's BOARD OF MISSIONS, Washington, Nov. 5s 








, Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








CHAPIN—LEARNED—In New London, Ct., July 23, 
by Rev. Henry M. Whitney of Branford, Ct., Charles 
W. Chapin and Sarah Whitney Learned. 

MCKENZIE—HAMMOND-—In Wareham, Mass , July 23, 
Rev. Alexander L. McKenzie of Wallingford, Vt., and 
Sophie Savery Hammond. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 
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MRS. E. B. E. WILDER 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bosworth Edwards Wilder, widow of 
Jedediah C. Wilder, for twenty-five years a resident of 
Elgin, [1l., died suddenly in Asheville, N. C., July 22 
of heart failure during convalescence from typhoid 
fever From her girlh she was a member and faith- 
ful supporter of the Congregational church, at first in 
Dundee, I1., then in Elgin. 


MRS AMELIA D. STEARNS 

In the death of Mrs. Amelia D. Stearns a wonderful 
woman has away. Shut in by delicate health for 
years, she kept in touch with everything, by her reading 
and writing, with stenograpby and typewriter. 

She was the constant friend of her tor. She was 
devoted to her Mt. Holyoke College. Always merry and 
hopeful, even when in great suffering. All who were 
accustomed to see her feel they have lost a true friend. 

Two children survive her, Mrs. E. 8. Sparks, with 
whom she lived her last years, and Rev. Goorrs Stearns, 

urch, Middleboro, 
H. F. B. 


eter of the First Congregational Ch 
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dood 


Send for a sample of Mel- 
lin’s Food and our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of 


Infants. 
you how to 


The book tells 


use Mellin’s 


Food. It also has valuable 
information in regard to 


the nursery. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





What Rev. H. E. PEABODY, Hartford, Ct. says about 
THE PILGRIM 


Individual Communion Service 





We like the Pilgrim Individual Communion 
Service which we recently adopted. I have heard 


only approval of it from our people. 


Yours, 


Rev. H. E. PEABopy. 


Windsor Ave. Cong. Ch , Hartford, Ct. 


A sample set loaned to any church inter- 
ested for use at one communion service. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston and Chicago 





MONEY MADE IN A DAY. 


I have never nade less than nine dollars a day selling 
Martha Raird Fiavoring Creams. These creams are used 
to flavor and color ice creams, custards, pies, desserts, 
cakes, icings, candies, ete. The coloring is strictly veg- 
etable. These flavoring creams are made from the pur- 
est concentrates, and are true to the fruits which they 
represent. I seil from one to ten different flavors at 
every house, hotel], boarding house, drug store, ete. With 
alittle cake icing I demonstrate the mixing, which takes 
less than a minute. Wherever once introduced, you gain 
a permanent customer. Bakers claim one pound will go 
as far as a gallon of the liquid extract. Will keep per- 
fectly pure for years. This is not a powder, but is put up 
in the form of a very thick cream. 
Dept. 37, 107 Beatty St., Pittsburg, Pa., will mail you a 
sample and particulars free. She guarantees satisfaction 
or money refunded. This {s how I first got my start. 

E. A. C. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDOERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














Mrs. Martha Baird, | 


| IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
| TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
| IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








THe Hor WEATHER TEstT.—Makes people better ac- 
quainted with their resources of strength and endurance, 
Many find that they are not so well off as they thought 
aud that they are easily ene: vated and depressed by the 
heat. What they need is the tonic effect of Hood's 
} Sarsaparilla which strenuthens the blood, promotes re- 

freshing sleep, overcomes that tired feeling, creates 
| appetite. 


| Besipes benefiting the children, Melliu’s Food 
is a blessing to the tired mother, Its preparation 
adds nothing to her household cares. It does not 
| have to be cooked, but is simply dissolved in milk 
and water. A few minutes night and morning pre- 
pares baby’s food for twenty-four hours. 


THE PLACE TO Buy It.—There cin be no pos- 
sible question as to the best store to visit for the 
| purchase of summer furniture (rattan, willow, hick- 
| ory, birch, ete.). That is the establishment of the 
Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. They 
| have an almost unlimited exhibit'on of the six or 
seven different kinds of summer furniture, each 
represented by nearly half a thousand examples. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Group of Summer Resort 
Towns and Churches 


Lovers of Lake Geneva are fain to boast 
that it.is the most beautiful body of water in 
America. It nestles among the hills of South 
ern Wisconsin, its shores lined by the beauti- 
ful summer residences of Chicago milionaires 
and its clear waters reflecting the blue of the 
almost cloudless sky. The city of Lake 
Geneva, far famed for its beautiful homes, 
lies at the eastern end of thelake. Ourchurch 
here is the strongest of the Lake Geneva 
group. Rev. John W. Wilson, late of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Io., is pastor here. Here the late 
lamented Pres. F. W. Fisk had his summer 
home, and worshiped during his vacations. 

The church edifice is of great beauty, built 
of native granite, and fully equipped for all 
the varied offices of the church to the com- 
munity. 

Six miles to the west at the terminus of the 
railway is Williams Bay, far famed as the site 
of the Yerkes Observatory. Here it is that 
Professor Ritchie made the discoveries and 
produced the pictures that startled the astro- 
nomical world last summer. Near here is Y. 
M. C. A. Camp, the Northfield of the West. 
Here we have the only English-speaking 
church in the village. Rev. W. R. Dixon is 
pastor. Last summer he led his people in the 
erection of a beautiful house of worship. 
There has also been a large growth in mem- 
bership, and in strong church influence upon 
a community. 

Fontana lies four miles further west 
and Walworth three miles beyond. These 
churches, under Rev. J. W. Jordan as pastor, 
have gained substantial victories the past 
year in the way of building a parsonage and 
n leading a vigorous campaign for temperance 
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When You Have 
That Empty Feeling— 


Zu Zu, 


and everybody will know 


you want so 
snappy little 


me of those 
ginger snaps 


in the In-er-seal Package. 


© 


Price Sc. 
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Resolutions 


Whereas, our beloved pastor, Rev. I. C. Bumpus, 

as resigned the pastorate of this church, after 

erving us faithfully for nearly twenty-two years, 

Resolved, That while we sever the ties with the 
deepest regret, our hearts are filled with thankful- 
ness that we have only the most pleasant and sa- 
cred memories of all these years, that we have ever 
found him in closest sympathy with his work and 
his people, always ready to share our joys and 
sorrows and to help carry our burdens. 

Resolved, That we take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to him and his wife our most sincere ap- 
preciation «f what they have accomplished among 
us, of their liberal donations toward furnishing and 
repairing our church and parsonage and for their 
generous help in paying the regular church ex- 
penses. 

Resolved, That while thanking the Father of all 
or the abiding and sacred influence of Mr. Bumpus’s 
pastorate among us, we are especially grateful that 
although another is to be called to occupy the 
pulpit so long honored by Mr. Bumpus, he is 
still to remain in our community, and we shall be 
permitted to see him going in and out of the church 
which bas been the burden of his prayers for so 
many years, and that though the ties of active pas- 
tor and people must be severed we can still retain 
him in our church and in our hearts as pastor emeri- 
tus. ° 
Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
our church records, a copy sent to Mr. Bumpus and 
that they be published in The Congregationalist 
and Christian World. 


MAY H. SPOONER, | Committee 
Isaac CUSHMAN, > on 
JoHN W. CALDWELL, } Resolutions. 


Sherman Mills, Me. 








Quenches Thirst— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and 
strengthening tonic— superior to lemonade. 








Redding, Baird & Co 
Stained Glass 
Windows 


Repairing 
De t We make a specialty of the 
P Repairing of Stained Glass 
Windows, both in the Church 
and Home. Competent Arti- 
sans are sent to make exami- 
nation and estimate of cost. 


83 Franklin St.. Boston 











Individual Communion 


1 Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Oo, 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, ¥. 





BELLS 


Noy Church and School Bells. s@-Send 
Cel cus ‘The C. 8+ BELL CO., Hillsboro,» 





Made of Steel Composition 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, &c._ In tone 
like Bronze [etal Bells but 


at much less cost. Catalogue sent free. 
THE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cincinnati 9. 





CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 





WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 188% 
Chureh, Peal and Chime Bells. 
Lake Superior Copper and E India Tin used exclusi 
Write for Catalogue to ZY VANDUZEN C@. 
Buekeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, 0. 





MENEELY & CO. iil vounoen: 

e BELL FOUNDER? 

Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Menecly, 1826. 





CHURCH 
Mi.I.s. 


TELLS WEY. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Proj. CHARLES H. LEONARD, Dean of 
Divinity School of Tufts College, writes as 
follows about the new Hymnal 


Pilgrim Songs 


‘*One is glad to commend a book like this. 
The dew deserve to be called a selection; 
and they are selected with one purpose in 
view, viz ,to express Christian thuught, Chris- 
tian feeling, and to invite to Christian conduct, 
or Christian Mg 2 In the method of the 
book, also, there is constant suggestion of 
a right order in the Christian life, as in the 
arrangement of the hymns under ‘ Worship 
of God in Song,’ where we have the call to 
worship, the recognition of God in his world, 
the goodness of God, God near, and God in the 
souls of men. The same historic and psycho- 
logical order is observed under ‘Christ in 
Song,’ ‘Christian Life in Song,’ and so on. I 
am sure that all pastors will rejoice in what 
thus may be called the law of this book. 
What better could a minister do, as a leader 
of thought, than to give some carefully pre- 

ared discourse on the 24 subjects named 
n the first column of the table of contents ? 
To do that, it seems to me, would be a good 
way to make plain, to the young hes pes yf 
the motive which pervades all parts of this 
adnrirable book of songs.” 

Faithfully, 
CHARLES H. LEONARD, Dean. 

June 28, 1902. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 





The Life of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, 


The greatest English Congregational preacher, has 
been written by Albert Dawson, once his private 
secretary, now London correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist. It makes interesting reading for 
any minister, and its cost is only 75 cts., postpaid. 


soston (The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 








HURCH 


ARPETS 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 
a 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 





— 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is repr ted in M h ts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SO- 
y, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
807, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
irer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
~—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., rag hry Charies E. Hope, Treasurer. United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
juests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
KE. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and eanett of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos. 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
— $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry ©. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 tong oo gy House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, sociai, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either 0: 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
— the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and _mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, b. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct. ; ‘Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of uest: “I give to the Trustees of 
the National Council ef the Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.” AJl correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools ange gd or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of ¢ is department 
are wholly —* by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go Fag | for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
— es The Congregationalist and Christian World, 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J, H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 














‘NO POISON 
Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected by 
Decision of United 
States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 
PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 
New Booklet Free. 

Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware is sold by the 
leading Department 
and Housefurnish- 
tng Stores. 

Lalance & Grosjean 


. Co., New York, 
i Chicago. 

















Here and There 


The last number of the Mayflower Descend- 
ant (Boston) is interesting because of Mr. 
Bowman’s statement respecting his discovery 
in the old Charter Street Cemetery, Salem, of 
the marked gravestone of a passenger in the 
Mayflower, erected at the time of his death 
and inscribed with his name and age. Rich 
ard More, a boy brought over in Elder Brew- 
ster’s family, who became a captain and man 
of station in Salem, is the person who at this 
late day has had his resting place pointed 
out. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


‘LOAN 


TO THE 
THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe. They borrow to 


build homes, 


cu 


ing conservative capitalists with 


bring new land under 
Itivation, invest in live stock, etc. 

Fourteen years of success in supply- 
high 


grade first mortgage sec urities warrants 


us 


in soliciting correspondence from 


parties having money which they desire 


to 


invest in real estate securities of un- 


questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given. 


A missionary in Japan tells of a little | 


heathen girl who went to Sunday schoo) 
twice, and going home said to her heathen 
grandmother: ‘‘ The God in Sunday school is 
very different from my god. 
the temple to. pray to my god, but this God 
they have in Sunday school you ean pray to 
when you are all warm in bed, or most any- 
time, and he can hear you just as well. But 
there is one thing I don’t like: he can see you 
all the time everywhere, and sometimes I 
should think that would be quite inconven- 
ient.”’ ; 

Mrs. White was calling upon Mrs. Smith. 
Mrs. White is a Christian Scientist; but no: 
so Mrs. Smith. They were girlhood chums, 
however, and are too good friends to dispute 
upon the subject. Mrs. Smith was speaking 
about the recent death of her sister’s husband 
from consumption, and she said she felt sure 


he had been handicapped by a hereditary | 


tendency to-the disease. ‘‘ Why, my dear,” 
said Mrs. White, “there is no such thing as 
heredity.”” Mrs. Smith made no reply, and 
soon the conversation drifted into other chan- 
nels. Mrs. White went on to tell Mrs. Smith, 
whom she had not seen for a number of years, 
about her family. Her little girl, she said, 
was developing a good deal of taste for music. 
“T am at a loss to understand it, too,” she 
added, ‘‘for I am not at all musical; but I 
presume she gets it from her father.” Surely 
it bore witness to the strength of her friend- 
ship that Mrs. Smith did not remind Mrs. 
White that there was no such thing as hered- 
ity! 

The figures reported by the post oftice ofti- 
cials in our large cities as to the millions of 
letters, hundreds of tons of newspapers, ete., 
handled each year, seem to many people, no 
doubt, incredibly large; but we are prepared 
to believe them when we consider the amount 
of mail matter sent out by one business house 
like the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, by no means one of the 
largest, even in Boston, and doing a business 
small in comparison with some of the great 
publishing or mail-order houses of the coun- 
try. The society pays Uncle Sam for postage 
stamps on letters, packages, circulars and 
advertising matter about $5,000 per year, and 
for transporting its periodicals, including 
The Congregationalist, about $9,000 more; 
making the total postage bill about $14,000 
per year in Boston alone. It would be larger 
but for the fact that many of the Sunday 
school supplies are distributed by express 
instead of by mail. The Chicago branch of 
the society also pays thousands of dol'ars’ 
postage on letters, parcels, advertising matter 
and periodicals mailed from that center, so 
that the total postage bill of the society must 
considerably exceed $20,000 per year. 

As an indication of the amount of corre- 
spondence required in a business like our 
own it may be mentioned that the letters dic- 
tated by the business manager alone number 
between 4,000 and 5,000 per year, as shown by 
the copy-books, and the number of letters 
written by the various editors of The Congre- 
gationalist is perhaps equally large; . while 


the editors of the Sunday school publications | 


and the salesmen write or dictate many thou- 


sand letters and postals, to say nothing of the | 
heavy correspondence of the missionary de- | 
partment, which is not included at all in the 


figures above given. 


I have to go to | 


All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 


F. E. McCURRIN & CO 


"? 
Investment Bankers Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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sound, first mortgage security 
bonds 
full information address, 


PERKINS & CO., 


WESTERN LANDS, 


If you have lands for sale, send | 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have youidle money? We can net you six percento 


escriptions 


iovernment 
For 


Safe as 


26 yearsexperience. Highest references. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


J.H.HYDE 


J.W.ALEXANDER 
VICE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT 


DO 
YOU 
KNOW 


That you can buy 
5% Gold Bonds on in- 
stallments -and mean- 
while have them insured. 


A good investment 
for you -if you live. A 
splendid protection 
for your family-if 
you die. 


For tull information til! 


up and mat! coupon helom 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Pept. No. 64 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regard- 


ing your new i » of Gold Bonds 
Base figures on ck of 5 


issued to a man vears of age 


Name 


Address 








The Mere Mention 


Particular attention is invited to the 


ESTEY 


PERFECTION PIPE ORGAN 


IN CURE ESTEY REED ORGANS 


Correspondence is invited from Church Committees 
and others interested. 


INSIST UPON HAVING YOUR TABLES EsTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 180 Tremont St., Boston 
Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 





Suggests at Once 
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Ho! For the Holy Land 
and the Orient 


65 Days of luxurious Travel in Mediterranean Lands, 
Starting February 7th,1903. The Superb North German 
Lloyd Twin-Screw Express Steamship 

“KAISERIN MARIA THERESIA”’ 
will make the complete round trip, including stops at 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Granada and the Alhambra, 
Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople and 


the Black Sea, Smyrna, Beyrout, Damascus, 
Palestine (124 or 5+ days). Egypt (54 or 124 days), 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Nice, Monte Carlo, with 
optional trip across Europe. Return tickets good for 


one year. 
AN IDEAL ORIENTAL TOUR ‘ - 
under the most delightful conditions, with a congenial com- Typewriter 


pany, without the unpleasant features of Steerage Passengers 
and Merchandise, 


IN AN ENORMOUS PRIVATE YACHT is the universal saver. 

Prominent speakers for Services and Lectures, with special 

Religious Services at various Holy Places, including Calvary. 

Main Deck Berths, $400 and up 

_ Saloon Deck Berths, $525 and up trouble saver, an expense saver, and a 

Everything Strictly First-class, and all ship and Shore Expenses Included. : 

Beautiful Illustrated Book and copy of valuable descriptive business builder. 
Notes and Bibliography Sent Free. 

Send also for illustrated booklets of the ‘‘ Kaiserin Cruise” 

to the West Indies. starting January 14, 1903, lasting 21 days, 


a already beginning to book. $10 deposit will WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


secure finest selection of berths. Address . me ‘ 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 


BIBLE STUDENTS’ ORIENTAL CRUISE, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


150 Fifth Avenue - . NEW YORK 


It is a time saver, a labor saver, a 
































